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ABOUT  the  year  1090,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  the  following  notice  was  thrust  into  the  hands 
of  Gabriel  Marion  :  —  ^ 

“  Your  damnable  heresy  well  deserves,  even  in  this  life,  that 
purgation  by  fire  that  awfully  awaits  it  in  the  next.  But  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  youth  and  worthy  connexion,  our  mercy  has 
condescended  to  commute  your  punishment  to  perpetual  exile. 
You  will,  therefore,  instantly  prepare  to  (luit  your  country  forever. 
For,  if  after  ten  days  from  the  date  hereof,  you  should  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  your  miserable  body  shall  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire,  and  your  impious  ashes  scattered  on  the  winds  of 
heaven.” 

Young  Marion  was  engaged  to  a  beautiful  Catholic  girl,  Louise 
D’Aubrey.  So  unexpected,  so  overwhelming  was  this  announce¬ 
ment  of  banishment  to  him  at  first,  that  he  hardly  dared  to  break 
the  sad  intelligence  to  his  affianced.  For  her  to  leave  parents, 
home,  friends,  and  country,  and  go  with  a  heretic  to  foreign 
shores,  was  more  than  Marion  dared  to  hope  for.  True  to  the 
purest  instinct  of  woman’s  nature,  she  decided  to  go  with  the  man 
she  loved.  Hastily  they  wed,  and  Marion  had  almost  decided  to 
sail  for  the  West  Indies.  At  this  juncture  a  friend  informed  him 
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that  a  vessel  then  lying  in  the  harbor  would  soon  sail  with  several 
wealthy  Huguenot  families  for  South  Carolina.  On  the  ninth  day 
they  embraced  their  weeping  friends,  and  went  aboard.  “Next 
day  the  clouds  began  to  bank  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  winds  to 
whistle  from  the  hills.  Anchors  were  lifted,  the  sails  loosened, 
and  before  the  freshening  gale,  she  bid  adieu  to  her  native  shore, 
and  commenced  her  foaming  course  for  the  western  world.” 

Upon  their  arrival  in  ('arolina,  they  went  up  into  the  country 
and  bought  a  plantation  on  Goose  ('reek,  near  (’harleston,  “where 
their  ashes  now  sleep  after  a  long  life  endeared  by  mutual  love, 
and  surrounded  by  every  comfort  that  industry  and  prudence  can 
bestow.” 

Their  eldest  son,  named  Gabriel,  married  a  Miss  Charlotte 
Corde,  by  whom  he  had  six  children  —  the  youngest  being  Francis, 
the  hero  of  this  sketch  —  who  was  born  in  Winyaw,  near  George¬ 
town,  Soutli  Carolina,  A.  I).  1782.  He  received  but  little  educa¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  slight  facilities  tlmn  afforded  in  his  native 
parish.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  a  volunteer  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  belonged  to  a  cav¬ 
alry  troop  commanded  by  one  of  his  brothers.  Peace  was  speedily 
concluded  which  lasted  only  two  years.  ^Again  Marion  left  his 
plantation  and  offered  his  services  in  behalf  of  his  afflicted  country¬ 
men.  The  colonial  governor  was  so  highly  pleased  with  this 
second  instance  of  Marion’s  patriotism,  that  he  appointed  him  a 
lieutenant  in  the  provincial  line  under  the  brave  Captain  Moultrie. 
The  ferocity  of  the  .savages  struck  such  terror  through  the  colony 
that  Colonel  Grant,  of  the  British  army,  was  ordered  out  with 
1,200  regulars  to  succor  the  bleeding  frontier.  On  his  way  he 
was  joined  at  Ninety-Six  by  1,200  provincials,  men  of  surest  aim 
with  the  rifle.  The  only  passage  into  the  Indian  country  was 
through  a  narrow  defile  in  the  mountains  which  it  was  resolved  to 
force  if  possible.  A  forlorn  hope  of  thirty  brave  fellows  were 
selected  to  explore  this  dangerous  pass.  Marion,  but  a  young 
lieutenant,  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  leader.  Advancing 
rapidly  at  the  head  of  the  column,  supported  by  the  main  Ixjdy  of 
the  army,  they  were  soon  under  a  murderous  volley  poured  upon 
them  from  Ijehind  rocks  and  trees.  Twenty-one  men  were 
instantly  killed,  and  the  tall  savages  rushed  forth  from  their 
I)laces  with  hideous  yells  and  uplifted  tomahawks,  and  gained 
upon  the  remnant  of  survivors  so  rapidly  that  nothing  but  the 
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nearness  of  the  advanced  guard  saved  them  from  certain  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  severe  battle  immediately  ensued  in  which  the  Indians 
were  badly  defeated.  Colonel  (xiant  proceeded  then  into  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  country,  and  laid  waste  the  towns  and  corn¬ 
fields  in  order  to  drive  them  into  a  disposition  for  peace. 

“  Marion  often  afterward  s})oke  of  this  part  of  the  war  as  a 
transaction  which  he  rememl)ered  with  sorrow.”  After  describing 
the  burning  cabins  and  the  destroyed  cornfields,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  as  follows :  “  Who,  I  say,  without  grief,  could  see  these 

sacred  plants  sinking  under  our  swords  with  all  their  precious 
load,  to  wither  and  rot  untasted  in  their  mourning  fields  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  everywhere  around  the  footsteps  of  the  little  Indian 
children  where  they  had  played  under  the  shade  of  their  rustling 
corn.  No  doubt  they  had  often  looked  up  with  joy  to  the  swell¬ 
ing  shocks  when  they  thought  of  their  abundant  cakes  for  the 
coming  winter.  When  we  are  gone,  thought  I,  they  will  return, 
and  })eeping  through  the  weeds  with  tearful  eyes,  will  mark  the 
ghastly  ruin  poured  over  their  homes  and  happy  fields,  where 
they  had  so  often  played.  ‘  Who  did  this?’  they  will  ask  their 
mothers.  ‘  The  white  people  did  it  ’ ;  the  mothers  reply ;  ‘  the 
Christians  did  it.’  Thus  for  cursed  Mammon’s  sake,  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Christ  have  sown  the  hellish  tares  of  hatred  in  the  bosoms 
even  of  j)agan  children.” 

d'he  troops  were  marched  home  and  disbanded,  and  Marion 
returned  to  his  i)lantation  in  St.  John’s  Parish,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  tread  the  pleasant  and  peaceful  paths  of  life  till  May, 
1775,  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Le.'cington  first  reached 
Charleston.  On  receipt  of  the  news  the  whole  country  was  wild 
with  excitement.  The  colonial  legislature  was  convened,  and  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  people,  two  regiments  of  soldiers  were 
raised  for  the  service.  Marion  was  elected  captain  in  the  second 
regiment. 

As  a  soldier,  I  can  only  sketch  briefly  the  career  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man. 

Ilis  company  was  one  of  those  despatched  from  Charleston  to 
capture  Fort  Johnson.  It  was  captured  and  the  guns  turned 
upon  the  British  men  of  war  in  the  harbor.  This  fire  with  that 
from  Fort  Moultrie,  expelled  the  vessels  with  heavy  loss.  After 
this  attack  he  was  placed  in  command  of  other  fortifications  near 
Charleston,  notably  the  one  on  Sullivan  Island  which  was  menaced 
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by  a  powerful  fleet.  It  was  attacked  before  it  was  finished,  but 
the  assailants  were  repelled  with  great  gallantry.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1777  he  was  sent  wdth  600  men  to  the  defense  of  Georgia, 
and  remained  there  till  the  British  had  complete  control  of  the 
state.  He  also  took  a  part  in  the  fruitless  attack  on  Savannah  in 
1779,  and  returning  to  Charleston  took  an  active  part  in  its  defense. 
He  accidentally  broke  his  leg  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  active 
duty  for  some  time.  Carolina  was  at  this  time  defenceless,  and 
almost  entirely  overrun  by  the  British  and  Tories. 

It  was  now  that  the  sterling  qualities  of  Marion  shone  forth 
with  their  greatest  splendor.  He  gathered  about  him  a  few  of  his 
neighbors  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  partisan  brigade  which 
finally  became  the  terror  of  British  and  Tories.  When  General 
Gates  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  take  command  in  the  South, 
Marion  hastened  with  his  illy  equipped  brigade  to  join  him. 
Gates  remarked  only  the  ridicule  that  these  patriots  provoked  in 
camp,  and  sent  Marion  off  on  an  idle  expedition  to  cut  up  the 
boats  on  the  river  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  escaping.  A  few 
days  later.  Gates  was  disastrously  defeated  at  Camden,  but  Marion 
succeeded,  however,  in  releasing  nearly  all  the  prisoners  that  Corn¬ 
wallis  had  captured  from  Gates.  From  this  period  dates  the 
series  of  adventurous  flights,  forages,  marches,  countermarches, 
and  surprises  which  distinguished  this  brigade  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  taught  the  inexperienced  frontiersman  to  be  both  bold 
and  vigilant,  how  to  discqdine  himself  and  how  to  support  him¬ 
self  at  a  time  when  the  country  had  no  resources  for  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  pursue  in  detail  the  progress  of  so  restless  and  eager 
a  chieftain  in  a  career  marked  with  so  great  a  variety  of  action 
and  resources.  His  camp,  the  swamp,  his  feast  with  the  British 
officer,  his  quiet  manner  when  dealing  with  both  friend  and  foe, 
his  perpetual  vigilance  and  sudden  movements  have  all  entered 
into  the  traditions  of  his  country.  He  knew  every  swamp  in 
Carolina,  where  he  found  ready  refuge  from  superior  numbers, 
and  whence  he  could  rapidly  emerge  as  occasion  might  require. 
He  taught  his  men  to  endure  the  greatest  hardships  with  scarcely 
a  murmur.  They  subsisted  chiefly  upon  corn  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  their  drink  was  water.  They  slept  and  marched  often  hatless 
and  blanketless.  He  inspired  his  men  with  his  own  cheerful 
habits  of  endurance,  and  disciplined  in  his  style  of  warfare  many 
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young  officers,  who  in  time,  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
accomplished  master. 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  General  Greene 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  South.  He 
appreciated  the  courage  and  intelligence  of  Marion,  depended 
upon  him  chiefly  for  his  information  as  he  had  spies  in  almost 
every  camp,  and  was  himself  ubiquitous  with  his  brigade. 

In  turn,  he  baffled  Tarleton,  Barfield,  Doyle,  Gainey,  McArthur, 
Coffin,  Weymss,  all  of  whom  were  sent  expressly  to  capture  or 
defeat  him.  When  Cornwallis  had  driven  Greene  out  of  the  state, 
Marion  still  remained  and  pressed  his  predatory  warfare  to  the 
gates  of  Charleston,  and  cut  all  lines  of  communication  between 
the  metropolis  and  interior  points.  Colonel  Watson  was  sent 
with  a  superior  force  to  crush  him,  and  Major  Gainey,  of  whom 
great  things  were  expected,  went  in  pursuit,  but  was  badly  de¬ 
feated  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Colonel  Tyne  was  again 
sent  on  Marion’s  track,  and  again  foiled,  and  Major  Mclltraith 
was  disgraced.  Next  Colonel  Doyle,  who  afterwards  became 
famous  as  a  commander  in  India,  with  a  full  regiment  and  a  large 
body  of  Tories,  went  to  Watson’s  assistance.  Watson  was  led 
into  an  ambush,  and  lost  a  larger  ])art  of  his  regiment,  while  Col¬ 
onel  Doyle  saved  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight. 

At  this  time  the  British  held  Fort  Watson  on  the  Santee  river. 
The  fort  was  located  on  high  ground,  and  as  Marion  had  no  artil¬ 
lery  he  resorted  to  the  following :  Towers  made  of  logs  were  built 
during  the  night  to  such  an  elevation  as  to  enable  the  riflemen  to 
shoot  into  the  fort.  While  these  plied  their  rifles,  a  party  scaled 
the  walls  and  the  garrison  surrendered.  The  capture  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  in  Mrs.  .Motte’s  house  was  effected  by  means  of 
combustible  arrows  which  set  fire  to  the  roof.  Thus  he  continued 
his  active  work  till  the  close  of  the  war,  with  unvaried  success  — 
all  of  which  is  a  part  Oi  our  national  history. 

After  the  prospect  of  peace,  Marion  steadfastly  refused  to 
engage  in  any  further  bloodshed.  Soon  after  the  British  evacu¬ 
ated  Charleston,  he  took  a  tender  leave  of  his  brigade  and  returned 
to  the  avocations  of  a  farmer,  almost  in  poverty.  His  fellow 
citizens  returned  him  as  a  member  of  the  senate  from  St.  John’s 
Parish,  Berkeley.  In  1784,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  Fort 
Johnson,  and  soon  after  married  an  excellent  and  wealthy  lady. 
Miss  May  Videau,  who  lavished  upon  him  her  affections  and  her 
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fortune.  Six  years  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  state  constitution,  and  in  1794  he  resigned  his 
commission  as  one  of  the  generals  of  tlie  state  militia.  On  the 
28th  day  of  February,  1795,  he  died  near  Eutaw,  and  now  lies 
buried  at  “  Belle  Isle,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  John’s,  and  a  slight, 
oblong  tomb,  the  tribute  of  a  private  citizen,  covers  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  purest  men,  truest  patriots,  and  most  adroit  generals 
that  American  history  can  boast.” 

Such  in  brief  are  the  public  events  of  Marion’s  life  :  but  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  man,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  his  character  as  it 
stands  conspicuously  in  the  elements  which  constitute  true  great¬ 
ness.  He  rose  above  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  that  age,  and 
reached  a  higher  standard  of  humanity  to  prisoners  and  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  belief,  than  was  known  and  practised  in 
Europe.  He  was  a  soldier  from  necessity,  a  humanitarian  by 
instinct,  and  a  patriot  from  principle.  The  pages  of  all  history 
cannot  })resent  a  single  name  outside  of  revelation  that  will  burn 
with  a  more  brilliant  lustre  than  his.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  his 
country’s  history,  he  kept  alive  the  fires  of  patriotism,  and  he 
bewailed  the  fate  of  his  niLsguided  countrymen  who  sided  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  managing  men  to  their 
own  happiness  and  glory,  which  art  Aristotle  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult. 

Let  us  look  at  Marion  at  home.  Hardly  had  the  clangor  of 
arms  ceased  when  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  tlie  legislature. 
The  friends  of  humanity  were  all  highly  pleased,  and  knowing 
Marion’s  characteristic  generosity  to  his  enemies  during  the  war, 
they  fondly  hoped  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
extinguish  that  horrid  flame  of  revenge  that  still  glowed  in  the 
breasts  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Tories.  Nor  did  Marion 
disappoint  their  hopes.  All  his  influence  was  thrown  against 
every  proposition  that  savored  of  revenge.  He  called  the  Tories 
his  “poor  deluded  countrymen.” 

Shortly  after  that  assembling  of  the  legislature,  a  “confiscation 
act”  was  introduced.  While  the  bill  was  under  discussion,  and  a 
man  was  present  who  had  favored  the  British  in  order  to  save  his 
property,  Marion  arose  to  speak.  The  culprit  turned  “pale  and 
trembled  at  sight  of  the  speaker — and  gave  up  all  as  lost.” 
Imagine  the  surprise  of  all,  when  instead  of  hearing  the  (ieneral 
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thundering  against  liim  for  judgment,  he  implored  for  mercy. 
Even  the  advocates  of  tlie  bill  were  still  more  astonished,  having 
counted  upon  (leneral  Marion's  suj)port.  They  taunted  Marion 
with  inconsistency  and  fickleness  that  illy  suited  his  character. 
“True,  I  refused  to  speak  to  him  then,"  said  Marion,  “but  it  was 
war,  and  therefore  my  duty  to  make  a  difference  between  my  real 
and  pretended  friends ;  it  is  peace  now  and  we  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  virtues  of  men,  particularly  of  the  old  and  timid,  rather 
than  their  follies,  and  we  ought  to  rememl)er  too.  that  (fod  has 
given  us  tlie  victory  for  which  we  owe  him  eternal  gratitude. 
l>ut  cruelty  to  man  is  not  the  wav  to  show  our  ijratitude  to 
Heaven." 

'I'his  tallies  exactly  witli  his  behavior  at  a  large  dinner  party 
given  at  (iovernor  Matthew’s  table,  just  after  tlie  passage  of  the 
famous  conliscation  act.  “  ( 'ome,  (feneral,  give  us  a  toast,"  said 
tlie  (iovernor.  The  glasses  were  filled  and  all  eyes  firmly  fixed  on 
tlie  (ieneral,  who  said :  “  Well,  gentlemen,  here’s  damnation  to 

the  confiscation  act." 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  for  an  act  of  amnesty 
for  all  those  acts  committed  during  the  war  by  the  American 
officers  in  order  to  get  provisions,  horses,  etc.  This  petition  was 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  state  officers,  and  among  the  list  apjieared 
M  arion’s  name.  When  the  petition  was  read,  he  listened  with 
marked  attention,  and  when  his  name  was  read  as  one  of  the 
signers,  he  arose  and  asked  that  it  might  be  stricken  off'  since  he 
had  not  authorized  it ;  besides  if  he  had  injured  anyone,  he  could 
come  forward  and  demand  satisfaction.  No  one  ever  came. 

Colonel  Horry  details  his  last  visit  to  Marion.  Ten  o’clock  I 
Still  the  (ieneral  said:  “We  must  not  talk  of  bed  yet.  We  may 
not  meet  again ;  so  let  us  take  all  we  can  out  of  it  in  chat.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  times?  "  “  O,  glorious  times,"  said  I.  “  Yes, 
thank  (Jodi  ”  he  replied.  “  They  are  glorious  times  indeed;  and 
fully  e(pial  to  all  we  had  in  hope,  when  we  drew  our  swords  for 
independence.  But  I  am  afraid  they  wont  last  long." 

I  asked  him  why  he  thought  so.  “  ( )h  I  knowledge,  sir,"  said 
he,  “  is  wanting  1  knowledge  is  wanting  !  Israel  of  old,  you  know, 
was  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge ;  and  all  nations,  all  individ¬ 
uals  have  come  to  nought  for  the  same  cause."  I  told  him  I 
thought  we  were  too  happy  to  change  soon.  “Pshaw!"  replied 
he,  “that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Happiness  signifies  nothing 
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if  it  be  not  known  and  properly  valued.  Satan,  we  are  told,  was 
once  an  angel  of  light,  but  for  want  of  duly  considering  his  glori¬ 
ous  estate,  he  rebelled  and  lost  all.  And  how  many  hundreds  of 
young  Carolinians  have  we  not  known,  whose  fathers  left  tliem 
all  the  means  of  happiness ;  elegant  estates,  handsome  wives,  and 
in  short,  every  blessing  that  the  most  luxurious  could  desire  ?  Yet 
tliey  could  not  rest,  until  by  drinking  and  gambling,  tliey  had 
fooled  away  their  fortunes,  parted  from  their  wives,  rendered 
themselves  the  veriest  he</(/ars  and  hlack;/nar<h  on  earth.” 

All  this  he  claimed  was  caused  from  a  lack  of  knowledge.  Ap¬ 
petite  lost  all ;  ruined  all.  So  it  was  with  nations.  A  free, 
happy,  and  intelligent  people  never  can  be  enslaved.  He  proved 
it  thus  :  “If  the  Carthagenians  in  the  days  of  their  freedom  and 
self-government,  when  thej'  obeyed  no  laws  but  of  their  own  mak¬ 
ing  :  paid  no  taxes  but  for  their  own  benelit ;  and  free  as  air 
pursued  their  own  interests  as  they  liked ;  if  that  once  gloi  ious 
people  had  their  blessings,  would  they  have  sacrificed  tliem  all, 
by  their  accursed  factions,  to  the  Romans,  to  be  ruled,  they  and 
their  children,  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  to  be  burdened  like  beasts, 
and  crucified  like  malefactors  ?  ” 

“  Well,  now  to  bring  this  home  to  ourselves  ;  we  fought  for  self- 
government,”  he  said,  “but  what  signifies  even  tliis  government, 
divine  as  it  is,  if  it  be  not  known  and  prized  as  it  deserves?” 

I  asked  him  how  he  thought  this  Ixist  to  be  done. 

“  Why,  certainly,”  replie<l  he,  “  by  free  schools.” 

I  shook  my  head.  Me  observed  it,  and  asked  me  what  1  meant 
by  that.  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  the  legislature  would  look  to 
their  j)Opularity,  and  dread  tlie  expense. 

He  exclaimed,  “God  preserve  our  legislature  from  such  ‘  penny 
wit  and  pound  foolishness  I  ’  What,  sir,  keep  a  nation  in  igno¬ 
rance,  rather  than  vote  a  little  of  their  own  money  for  education  I 
Only  let  such  politicians  remember,  what  poor  ('arolina  has  already 
lost  through  her  u/norance.  What  was  it  that  brought  the  Rritish 
last  war  to  Carolina,  but  her  lack  of  knowledge?  Had  the  ])eople 
been  enlightened,  they  would  have  been  unife<I ;  and  had  they  been 
united,  they  never  would  have  been  attacked  a  second  time  by 
the  British.” 

This  he  follows  by  a  calculation  which  he  estimates  at  *15,000,- 
000  as  the  losses  sustained  by  Carolina  —  and  all  for  “  the  lack  of 
a  few  free  schools,  which  would  have  cost  the  state  a  mere  noth- 
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ing.”  When  asked  by  Horr}^  if  this  were  really  his  belief :  “  Yes, 
sir,”  replied  he  with  great  earnestness,  “  it  is  my  belief  and  I 
would  not  exchange  it  for  worlds  !  ” 

Here  he  contrasts  the  action  of  the  New  Englanders  at  Bunker 
Hill  compared  with  those  in  Carolina  when  Cornwallis  chased 
General  Greene  three  hundred  miles  through  two  states. 

“  But,  from  this  shameful  sight,  turn  again  to  the  land  of  free 
»chooh ;  to  Bunker’s  Hill.  There  behind  a  poor  ditch  of  half  a 
night’s  raising,  you  behold  fifteen  hundred  militia-men  waiting 
the  approach  of  three  thousand  British  regulars  with  a  heavy  train 
of  artillery.  With  such  odds  against  them,  such  fearful  odds  in 
numbers,  discipline,  arms,  and  martial  fame,  will  they  not  shrink 
from  the  contest,  and  like  their  southern  friends  jump  and  run  ! 
Oh,  no  ;  to  a  man  they  have  been  taught  to  read ;  to  a  man  they 
have  been  instructed  to  know.,  and  dearer  than  life  to  prize  the 
blessings  of  Freedom.  Their  bodies  are  lying  in  ditches,  but  their 
thoughts  are  on  the  wing  darting  through  eternity.  The  warning 
voice  of  God  still  rings  in  their  ears.  The  hated  forms  of  proud 
merciless  kings  pass  before  their  eyes.  They  look  back  to  the 
days  of  old,  and  strengthen  themselves  as  they  think  what  their 
gallant  forefathers  dared  for  liberty  and  for  them.  They  look 
forward  to  their  own  dear  children,  and  yearn  over  the  unoffending 
millions,  now,  in  tearful  eyes  looking  up  to  them  for  protection. 
Maddening  at  the  thought,  they  grasp  their  avenging  firelocks, 
and  drawing  their  sights  along  the  death-charged  tubes,  they  long 
for  the  coming  of  the  British  thousands.  Three  times  the  British 
thousands  came  up  ;  and  three  times  the  dauntless  yeomen  wait¬ 
ing  their  approach,  received  them  in  storms  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  that  shivered  their  ranks  and  heaped  the  field  with  their 
weltering  carcasses. 

“  In  short,  my  dear  sir,  men  will  always  fight  for  their  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  their  sense  of  its  value.  To  value  it  aright, 
they  must  understand  it.  This  they  cannot  do  without  educa¬ 
tion.  And  as  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  are  poor,  and  can 
never  attain  that  inestimable  blessing,  without  the  aid  of  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  plainly  the  first  duty  of  government  to  bestow  it  freely 
upon  them.  And  the  more  perfect  the  government,  the  greater 
the  duty  to  make  it  well  known.  *  *  *  *  Ambitious  dema¬ 

gogues  will  rise,  and  people  throuyh  iynorance.,  and  love  of  change 
will  follow  them.  Vast  armies  will  be  formed,  and  bloody  battles 
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fought.  And  after  desolating  their  country  with  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  the  guilty  survivors  will  have  to  bend  their  necks  to 
the  iron  yoke  of  some  stern  usurper,  and  like  beasts  of  burden,  to 
dr,ag,  unpitied,  those  galling  chains  which  they  have  riveted  upon 
themselves  forever."” 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  BERLIN. 

RY  .1.  .1.  SKOKDALSVOM). 

II. 

lirllt/inn. 

rr^IIE  instruction  in  religion  is  given  by  lay  teachers  and  com- 
-L  prises  the  history  of  the  old  testament,  the  life  of  Jesus? 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  the  chief  dogmas  of  ('hristianity ; 
and  about  seventy  short  scripture  passages,  a  number  of  psalms  in 
toto,  a  few  prayers,  and  aliout  lifteen  hymns  are  carefully 
memorized.  Previous  to  1800  the  authorities  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  special  needs  of  the  ('atholic  children,  and  a  part 
of  them  attended  Protestant  schools  and  a  part  private  Catholic 
schools.  At  the  above  date  several  ('atholic  public  schools  weie 
opened  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  provost  of  the  St. 
Iledwig  Catholic  church  was  made  ex-olKcio  member  of  the  school 
deputation.  At  i)resent,  ten  of  the  common  schools  are  Catholic, 
and  there  are  Catholic  classes  in  two  others.  In  1888,  special 
instruction  in  religion  was  given  also  to  Jewish  children  in  twen¬ 
ty-three  schools.  These  concessions  must  be  accredited  to  tlie 
liberality  of  the  Protestants,  rather  than  to  the  strength  of  the 
othei's  ;  for  of  the  children  in  fittendance  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1888,- 151,504  were  Evangelical,  9,458  Catholic,  2,970  Jewish,  and 
523  dissenting. 

The  clergymen  in  the  deputation  have  a  vote  only  on  questions 
pertaining  to  the  religious  instruction.  C'ontirniation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  attendance  at  school.  It  thus  fiequentl}'  ha^jpens 
that  pupils  are  dismissed  from  school  some  time  before  they  are 
contirmed,  while  others  remain  in  school  after  they  are  continued. 
With  reference  to  this  branch  the  aim  seems  to  be  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  different  denominations  as  much  as  practicable 
and  at  the  same  time  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  clergy  as  much 
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as  possible.  Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Virchow  probably  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Berlin  when  he  said  at 
a  political  mass  meeting  in  November,  1880:  “•  According  to  my 
opinion  the  public  schools  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
religion  ;  to  give  instruction  in  ethics  pure  and  simple  is  as  far 
as  they  ought  to  go  in  that  line.” 

German  includes  spelling,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  dictation, 
prosody,  composition  and  declamation  ;  and  (juite  a  number  of 
national  and  i)opular  songs  are  memorized.  The  dialect  spoken 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Berlin  varies  considerably  from 
High  German,  and  during  the  lirst  two  or  three  years  nearly  every 
sentence  of  any  length  wliich  the  child  builds  in  reciting  must  be 
more  or  less  corrected,  and  even  in  the  higliest  classes  grammati¬ 
cal  mistakes  are  ([uite  fre([uent.  German  grammar  seems  to  be 
about  as  much  of  a  stumbling-block  in  these  schools  as  the  mon¬ 
strous  spelling  of  our  language  is  in  American  and  English 
schools.  Most  of  tlie  writing  is  done  at  home,  and  the  teacher 
never  corrects  the  com[)Ositions  during  tlie  class  hours.  Both 
German  and  Latin  letters  are  written,  but  the  latter  are  very  lit¬ 
tle  used  after  they  once  are  learned.  The  writing  books  are  kept 
very  neat  and  clean,  while  tlie  beauty  of  the  writing  itself  scarcely 
comes  up  to  that  of  standard  American  common  schools.  The 
children  learn  to  read  well,  and  I  fully  agree  with  Brbchuer-Lar- 
sen  of  Copenhagen,  when  lie  says  :  “  The  results  of  the  instruction 
in  reading  pleased  me  very  much,  and  in  a  few  cases  even  filled 
me  with  admiration.  On  one  occasion  Principal  Berth  let  a  lirst 
class  of  boys  read  one  of  Schiller’s  poems  in  chorus,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  perfect  illustrations  of  didactic  art  which  I  ever 
witne.ssed  and  made  me  understand  how  the  children  could  learn 
to  read  so  well.”  ^ 

Arithmetic.  At  fii*st  the  work  done  in  this  dejiartment  is  slow. 
Figures  are  not  used  until  the  nature  of  numl>ers  is  understood 
by  means  of  objects,  and  the  first  half  year  all  operations  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  0 — 20,  the  second  half  year  to  0 — lUO.  The  second  year 
textbooks  are  used,  and  the  operations  are  extended  to  numbers 
of  four  places,  ('ommon  fractions  and  metric  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  are  next  taken  u[),  and  during  the  remaining  four  years  the 
following  o{)erations  complete  tliis  course :  liatio,  percentage, 
gain  and  loss,  interest,  reduction,  partnership,  alligation. 

*  Medtlelelwer  on  Berlins  Borger-og  Aliiielskolevasen,  Bruchiier  —  Copenhagen,  18H4, 
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Natural  Scienren.  Physics.  Mechanical  properties  of  bodies  ;  tlie 
lever  ;  compound  forces  ;  the  chief  mechanical  contrivances.  The 
atmosphere.  The  pendulum  and  the  clock.  Magnetism,  mag¬ 
netic  needle,  inclination,  etc.  Electricity  and  electric  apparatus. 
Galvanism.  Electro-magnetism.  The  telephone.  Heat.  Sound. 
Light. 

Mineralogy.  The  following  types  are  studied  :  Granite,  lime¬ 
stone,  rock-salt,  sulphur,  quartz,  galena.  Description  of  the  most 
important  metals.  Changes  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  through 
the  action  of  air.  water,  temperature,  etc.  These  two  branches 
are  taught  only  in  the  two  highest  classes,  the  whole  course  of  | 
the  former  being  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  hours,  that 
of  the  latter  about  twenty-five  hours.  I 

Botany.  10 —  20  dicotyledonous  domestic  plants  are  descriWd,  | 
of  monocotyledonous  ones  only  a  few  lilies.  Flax,  potatoes,  fruits,  5 
and  some  other  cultivated  plants  are  carefull}'  studied,  close  atten-  j 
tion  being  paid  to  their  morphology.  15  —  30  families  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  and  a  few  flowerless  ones,  with  special  attention  to 
cultivated  and  ])oisonous  ones.  Hotanical  excursions.  Botany  is 
studied  during  the  summer  term  in  the  four  highest  classes. 

Zoology.  The  whole  animal  kingdom  is  strictly  systematized 
and  the  different  divisions  are  studied  with  more  or  less  care  in 
proportion  to  their  importance  or  frequency.  Of  the  mammals, 
the  birds,  and  the  fishes,  a  large  number  of  species  are  studied,  of 
the  less  important  orders,  only  a  few.  Zoolog}'  is  also  studied  in 
the  four  highest  classes,  and  the  course  closes  with  the  structure, 
growth,  nourishment,  etc.,  of  the  human  body. 

Geography  is  divided  into  home  geography  and  general  geogra¬ 
phy.  The  subjects  are  taken  up  in  the  following  order :  The 
class-room  ;  its  dimensions  ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  schoolhouse.  The 
situation  of  the  school-house ;  the  surroundings,  play-ground, 
street,  etc.  Division  of  the  city;  the  city  itself;  Brandenburg; 
Prussia ;  (iermany,  etc.,  until  finally  the  whole  universe  is  com¬ 
prised.  The  climate,  plants,  animals,  })roducts,  railroads,  canals, 
political  condition,  etc.,  of  Germany  is  of  course  studied  with 
special  care. 

History.  This  covers  the  history  of  the  German  people  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  our  day,  and  touches  the  history  of 
other  peoples  only  incidentally.  The  history  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia  is  strongly  emphasized.  As  we  might  ex})ect.  this  study 
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is  suited  to  inspire  the  youthful  mind  with  patriotic  pride,  and 
although  no  less  than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dates  are  to  be 
learned  by  heart  the  course  as  a  whole  is  a  kind  of  a  triumphal 
march  through  twenty  centuries. 

Draivirnj  is  commenced  on  slates  with  engraved  lines  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles  and  thus  dividing  up  the  whole  surface 
of  the  slates  into  small  scjuares.  Later  on,  patterns  are  used,  in 
the  highest  classes,  drawing-boards,  and  special  attention  is  then 
paid  to  each  pupil. 

Sinyinif.  The  pupils  are  at  first  taught  to  sing  a  few  chorals  and 
songs  suited  for  children.  Then  the  theory  is  gone  through  care¬ 
fully,  and  several  hymns  and  songs  are  learned.  At  first  only  the 
tune  is  sung ;  later  on,  one  part  after  another  is  added,  until 
finally  the  highest  classes  can  sing  quite  a  number  of  chorals,  etc., 
in  four  parts,  and  what  is  more,  their  singing  is  highly  creditable, 
even  to  such  a  musical  peojfie  as  the  Germans. 

Gifmnaaticn  is  a  comparatively  new  study.  It  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  some  elementary  schools  in  1854,  and  in 
18fi0  the  ministry  made  it  obligatory  in  the  common  schools.  As 
the  schools  had  no  halls  for  this  purpose  the  exercises  took  place 
in  the  open  air,  hence,  of  course,  only  in  the  summer,  and  only 
boj's  of  the  highest  classes  took  part  in  them.  Several  halls  were 
now  built,  and  in  1868  a  number  of  classes  had  gymnastics  in  the 
winter  term  also.  New  lialls  have  been  added  every  year,  and 
there  are  now  seventy-three  in  all.  Since  1876  the  girls  have  had 
gymnastics  as  well  as  the  boys.  Down  to  Oct.  1,  1889,  it  was 
limited  to  the  four  upper  cla.sses  ;  but  so  gratifying  have  the 
results  been  that  all  scholars  are  now  having  two  hours  a  week  ! 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  years  gymnas¬ 
tics  has  from  nothing  grown  up  into  one  of  the  chief  exercises. 
This  remarkable  result  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Dr.  Eduard  Angerstein,  who  has  been  the  superintendent 
of  this  department  since  1862,  and  is  an  organizer  of  high  rank 
and  an  international  authority  on  questions  pertaining  to  gymnas¬ 
tics. 

Needle-ivork.  Knitting  of  stockings  for  children,  women,  and 
men.  The  pupil  is  also  rei^uired  to  calculate  the  weight,  cost,  etc., 
of  the  yarn  and  the  dimensions  of  the  stockings  beforehand,  in 
order  to  avoid  “  the  dead  mechanism  which  has  so  often  and  justly 
been  criticised  in  this  instruction.”  Patching ;  cutting  and  sew- 
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iiig  of  dresses,  underwear,  and  men's  clothing:  and  sewing  of 
names  after  patterns.  This  is  an  old  hranch  in  the  Berlin  schools. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  it  has  been  thoroughly  reformed,  prin¬ 
cipally  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Rosalie  Schallenfehl  (died  18»>4, 
Berlin).  The  characteristic  features  of  her  system  are  :  Not  oidy 
the  han<U  hut  also  the  mind  shall  he  in  activity  ;  the  teacher  shall 
be  thoroughly  (billed  for  this  instruction  ;  she  shall  make  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  work  on  the  blackboard  and  actually  perform  the  work 
herself  before  the  pupils ;  then  the  pu[)ils  shall  be  thrown  back 
as  much  as  possible  upon  their  own  ability  and  responsibility. 
The  method  of  Mrs.  Schallenfeld  has  been  adopted,  not  only  in 
her  own  country,  but  also  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  instruction  in  general 
is  thoroughness.  The  old  maxim,  “  repetitio  mater  studiorum  est," 
is  observed  with  a  patience  and  perseverance  peculiar  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  This  eternal  repetition  is  apt  to  make  the  work  tedious. 
But  that  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided.  The  teacher  masters  his 
subject  so  completely  as  if  he  had  seen,  heard,  tried  what  he 
teaches,  and  that  gives  to  the  work  a  freshness  and  a  charm  which 
keeps  tlie  pupil  wide  awake ;  and  as  the  regular  class  hours  are 
limited  to  the  forenoon  the  well-known  after-dinner  drowsiness 
and  unfitness  for  brisk  mental  work  is  gotten  rid  of. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  knowledge  reciuired  for  transfers  from  one 
class  to  another  and  the  hour  table  are  fixed  by  the  school 
deputation.  Inside  of  this  framework  each  princi[)al  makes  out 
his  own  plan  of  instruction  for  each  term.  As  a  result  of  this  lil> 
erty  there  are  probably  not  any  two  plans  which  are  alike,  and  the 
teachers  also  have  some  liberty,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
method  of  instruction.  This  is  expressed  in  a  striking  maimer  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  Berlin  schools :  “  Although  the 

expression  of  Pestalozzi,  ‘  I  want  to  make  instruction  psychologi¬ 
cal,’  allows  an  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  liberty  of  the  teacher, 
....  still  the  life  of  instruction  grows  out  of  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  observation  of  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  and  the 
continual  adaptation  of  the  method  of  instruction  to  this 
activity.”  2 

The  relation  between  the  principal  and  the  teachers,  as  well  as 
among  the  latter  is  also  very  cordial.  The  teachers  of  each 
school  have  monthly  meetings  at  which  the  principal  presides. 

^Speech  by  H.  Bei’traiu,  SuperlntemU'iit  of  Schools,  Oct.  2(»,  1877. 
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Here  they  discuss  and  vote  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  methods 
of  instruction,  but  not  on  the  plan  of  instruction  itself.  These 
meetings  are  of  great  value,  especially  to  young  teachers,  and 
serve  to  cultivate  the  esprit  <le  eorps  which  is  strong  among  the 
educators  of  Berlin. 

Formerly  the  schools  furnished  books  free  of  charge  to  children 
who  declared  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  them.  But  it  was 
found  that  they  did  not  care  much  about  books  which  they  got  so 
easily.  They  handled  them  roughly  and  frequently  lost  them. 
When,  on  the  other  hand  the  hooks  were  ke2)t  in  the  clas.s-room, 
it  took  much  extra  time  and  trouble  to  collect  and  distribute  them. 
After  a  thorough  test  lx)th  methods  have  been  rejected.  .  At  2)res- 
ent  the  children  own  their  books,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
conq)aratively  few  2)arents  are  actually  too  2)oor  to  buy  them,  and 
to  meet  such  extreme  cases  a  few  free  books  are  now  kept  in 
each  school.  The  children  carry  their  books  in  kna2)sacks  b\' 
means  of  shoulder-strai)s.  In  these  they  also  carry  a  lunch,  which 
generally  consists  of  bread  and  butter,  and  which  they  eat  at  ten 
o’clock. 

The  girls  are  never  subjected  to  cor2)oral  j)unishment,  the  boys 
only  in  very  grave  cases.  Still  the  order  is  good,  although  not  so 
pedantic  as  in  many  American  common  schools.  A  Dane  return¬ 
ing  home  from  a  visit  in  Berlin,  was  asked  by  a  friend :  “  Where 

is  the  lierlin  street  boy  ?  ”  He  answered :  “  I  have  not  seen  him ; 

the  street  boy  as  he  is  not  unknown  in  Co2)enhagen,  scarcely 
exists  in  Berlin.”  ^  My  ex2)erience  is  the  same.  During  a  year’s 
stay  in  Berlin  I  have  met  with  only  a  very  few  samj^les  of  the 
“street  boy,”  as  he  is  known  in  our  American  cities. 

June  1,  1889,2  there  were  3,027  teachers  including  the  princi¬ 
pals.  Of  these,  914,  or  thirty  i)er  cent,  were  ladies.  As  stated 
above,  women  have  served  as  teachers  for  centuries  in  Berlin. 
But  they  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  this  resi)ect  until  about 
the  middle  of  this  century.  In  1832  a  female  normal  school  was 
established  in  Berlin,  and  since  that  date  the  number  of  female 
teachers  has  increased  2)ro2)ortionately  faster  than  that  of  the  male 
teachers.  As  the  latter  began  to  feel  the  competition  they  claimed 
that  the  former  were  inferior  as  teachers,  while  the  authorities 

1  Meddelclser  on  nerlius  Borger-og  Alinuenkolevascn,  page  61. 

•  At  a  meeting  of  the  city  council  Nov.  ‘ill,  18S9,  it  was  estimated  that  on  Oct.  1, 1890, 
there  will  be :  190  common  scliools  with  2,203  male  (including  the  principals),  and  967 
female  teachers,  and  177,000  pupils. 
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seem  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Thus  the  report  of  ’61  —  ’76,  page 
296,  says :  “  Almost  universally  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 

lady  teachers  on  the  behavior  of  the  children  was  evident.”  Until 
1863,  ladies  taught  only  religion  and  needle-work  ;  but  now  they 
are  also  allowed  to  become  “  scientifical  preceptresses.”  Besides 
the  above  914  who  belong  to  this  latter  category,  there  are  also 
about  550  “  technical  preceptresses  ”  who  teach  needle-work  and 
gymnastics  and  are  paid  twenty-four  cents  an  hour.  As  soon  as 
a  “scientifical  preceptress  ”  marries,  she  loses  her  position  ! 

The  teachers  are  almost  exclusively  normal  school  graduates,^ 
and  the  severe  examinations  which  they  must  pass  indicate  a  very 
high  degree  of  culture  and  ability,  as  well  as  general  fitness  for 
that  special  work.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  appointed  during 
the  last  few  years  have  first  attended  some  kind  of  a  high  school 
and  afterwards  studied  five  or  six  years  at  preparatory  and  normal 
schools.  As  to  wages,  the  teachers  are  divided  into  no  less  than 
seventeen  grades  based  on  the  time  of  service  and  the  age  of  each. 
The  following  table  shows  the  wages  per  year  (of  forty-five  weeks, 
six  days  a  week),  and  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  : 


Hours  per  week.  Wages. 


Principals, 

12 

''J762  —  *929 

Male  teachers. 

32 

381—  7862 

Female  “ 

26 

286—  464 

Assistant  teachers. 

32 

286 

Janitors, 

278.57 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  principals  get  either  free  rooms  or 
*143  for  room  rent,  and  in  all  cases  fuel  for  about  ''j>22.  The  jani¬ 
tor  also  gets  free  rooms,  and  when  there  are  more  than  twelve 
classes  he  gets  an  additional  pjiy  of  "'5<3.60  for  each  class  exceeding 
that  number.  Where  there  are  “  double  schools,”  that  is,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  connected  with  each  other,  which  is  often 
the  case,  there  is  a  special  fireman  who  tends  the  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilation  of  both,  and  gets  sixty  cents  a  day  from  October  1  to 
April  1,  and  free  rooms  and  fuel  the  year  around.  The  number 
of  hours  for  the  teachers  (not  principals)  may  be  reduced  to 

>  There  arc  one  hundred  and  »\x  male  and  eight  female  public  normal  acliools,  and 
a  number  of  private  female  normal  schools  in  Prussia.  No  teacher  can  get  a  position 
in  the  public  schools  before  he  has  passed  an  examination  at  one  of  those  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  public  normal  schools. 

>The  wages  of  the  male  teachers  have  Just  been  raised  t'21.43  on  an  average. 
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twenty-eiglit,  twenty-two  and  twenty-six  respectively,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  only  a  small  part  of  them  teach  the  maximum 
number  of  hours  given  above.  In  eases  of  sickness  the  teachers 
get  full  pay  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

All  duly  appointed  teachers  are  entitled  to  an  annual  pension 
for  life  in  the  following  cases:  1.  When  they  are  disabled 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
teachers.  2.  When  they  become  incapable  of  teaching  after 
a  service  of  ten  years.  3.  When  they  get  to  Ije  sixty-five  years 
old.  The  amount  varies  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the 
annual  salary. 

The  expenses  per  child  in  the  common  schools  in  1889  were 
•^11.08.  During  the  last  few  years  they  have  been  reduced  al)out 
two  cents  annually.  In  1840  the  government  contributed,  as  near 
as  I  have  found  out,  about  •'!'lo,000  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  common  schools.  The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the 
corresponding  expenses  during  the  last  thirteen  years :  — 

1877,  *80,9,000  188.7,  ¥1,587,000 

1880,  1,095,000  1889,  1,942,380 

1883,  1,388,.500  1890,  2,012,300 

All  who  have  studied  the  common  schools  of  Berlin  have  found 
much  more  to  praise  than  to  blame  in  them.  Last  fall,  Mr.  K. 
Ehmel,  the  princii)al  of  a  school  in  Styria,  Austria,  visited  them 
and  wrote  a  rei)ort  to  be  distributed  among  educators  in  Austria. 
He  closes  with  the  following  remarks :  “  On  the  whole,  Berlin 

has  a  system  of  [)ublic  schools  of  which  she  may  be  proud,  and  is 
proud,  too.  I  have  left  every  building  with  a  quiet  jealousy,  not 
on  account  of  the  splendid  rooms,  but  on  account  of  the  peaceful 
work  of  civilization  which  is  carried  on  there.”  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  is  from  Austria.  But  even  American  educators  can 
get  many  useful  suggestions  from  these  schools.  The  average 
Berlin  citizen  is  a  man  of  hard  common  sense.  His  faith  in  the 
traditional  powers  in  state  and  church  stands  on  legs  of  clay,  and 
he  is  moving  slowly  and  carefully,  but  irresistibly  towards  pure 
democracy.  He  has  already  made  up  his  mind  to  carve  out  his 
own  fortune  as  best  he  can.  This  purpose  he  is  forcing  through 
inch  by  inch  in  the  different  branches  of  the  city  government,  and 
in  no  branch  has  he  l)een  more  successful  than  in  the  common 
schools. 
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THE  FRONTIER  TEACHER. 

BY  CHARLES  HOWAKU  SHINN,  NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

“  Hoosier  Schoolmaster”  and  many  a  book  since,  has 
-L  described  the  trials  of  a  country  school  teacher  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  The  young  woman  who  is  holding  her  land  claim  in 
Dakota,  and  teaching  in  a  mud  house  to  help  out  her  income,  has 
even  become  a  subject  for  recent  writers  of  stories.  Hut  there 
is  still  room  for  a  sober,  (juiet  history  of  the  pioneer  element  of 
school  teaching,  as  it  has  been,  and  as  it  is  today. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  young  man  from  Farmington  or  New 
Haven  went  into  the  wilderness  of  western  New  York  and  taught 
children  from  log  cabins  in  scattered  clearings.  Now,  the  young 
man  from  Iowa  can  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
teaching  the  children  of  Spanish  rancheros,  and  of  American  set¬ 
tlers,  and  the  teacher  in  the  adjoining  district  may  be  a  man  from 
San  Francisco,  educated  in  schools  established  by  the  same  New 
England  influences  that  created  the  educational  centres  of  Iowa. 
Or,  instead  of  being  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  teaching  the  Mexi¬ 
can  to  read  and  write  and  fitting  him  for  citizenship,  the  frontier 
school  teacher  is  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast,  among 
stock  ranches  or  scattered  mines,  or  where  there  are  neglected 
children  of  Indian  mothers  and  white  fathers,  besides  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  other  races.  Along  the  borders  of 
Canada  and  of  Mexico,  these  problems  are  intensified.  In  Alaska, 
especially  on  the  islands,  they  are  complicated  with  new  elements 
of  difficulty.  America  sends  forth  no  more  valuable  pioneer  than 
the  school  teacher  who  often  finds  his  way  to  a  “  district  ”  before 
it  is  organized,  or  qualified  to  draw  public  funds. 

If  one  could  gather  up  the  best  of  the  stories  that  old  teachers 
sometimes  tell,  and  the  bits  of  reminiscence,  such  as  the  delight¬ 
fully  humorous  series  of  recent  articles  in  the  Neio  York  Post, 
entitled  Trials  of  a  Schoolmistress,”  and  put  them  into  a  “  Hook 
of  the  Frontier  Pedagogue,”  I  am  not  certain  but  that  the  man  of 
the  dime  novel  and  the  buckskin  shirt  would  be  outshone  even  in 
the  matter  of  interest.  Soberly,  I  cannot  undei’stand  why  litera- 
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ture  has  waited  so  long  for  the  full  story  of  the  debt  that  America 
owes  to  the  country  school  teacher  on  the  westward-moving  fron¬ 
tiers.  The  “  making  of  the  West  ”  can  be  written  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Indian  fighter,  the 
prairie-breaker,  or  the  placer-miner.  It  is  true  that  literature, 
especially  in  the  South,  has  been  enriched  with  many  more  types 
of  the  frontier  teacher  than  Ichabod  Crane  and  Cooper’s  old 
psalm-singer,  but  the  field  is  one  that  outside  talent  has  chiefly 
occupied.  Is  it  not  from  teachers  of  “  a  literary  turn  of  mind  ”  that 
we  should  expect  to  see  studies  in  this  fruitful  but  neglected 
realm  ? 

The  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women  of  trained  observa¬ 
tion  are  always  greater  on  the  frontiers  than  in  older  communi¬ 
ties.  If  they  are  excellent  teachers,  on  the  broad-guage  plan,  and 
full  of  resources,  all  the  minor  difficulties  of  frontier  life  are  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  higher  salary  and  greater  freedom.  In 
the  mining  days  in  ('alifornia  some  of  the  first  schools  were  held 
under  oak  trees,  and  many  were  in  blue  drilling  tents.  In  San 
Luis,  one  teacher  taught  in  an  old  cattle  corral,  swept  out,  floored 
with  fresh  straw,  and  roofed  with  “  willow  brush.”  But  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  those  rude  beginnings  of  days  are  now  either  honored  men 
in  the  profession,  teaching  in  great  schools,  or  they  are  leadei's  in 
other  occup.ations.  A  Yale  graduate  taught  under. a  Tuolumne 
oak,  and  a  Harvard  graduate  helped  to  build  his  log  cabin  school- 
house  at  the  first  settlement  of  eastern  Kern.  As  the  country 
grew,  these  men  and  others  like  them  became  prominent  citizens 
in  their  counties. 

I  remember  the  details  of  the  way  in  which  a  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  graduate  once  secured  a  school  on  the  frontier.  He  had 
been  a  wild  fellow,  and  ran  through  his  money  as  soon  as  possible. 
Then  he  left  Virginia  and  “  came  west.”  In  a  few  years,  he  was 
“  packing  his  blankets  ”;  a  common  workman  at  two  dollars  a  day. 
He  found  employment  with  a  Monterey  stock-raiser  and  split  pine 
rails  all  winter.  The  little  frontier  school  was  without  a  teacher, 
and  the  young  man,  renewing  his  ambitions,  and  tired  of  rail-split¬ 
ting,  walked  to  the  county  seat,  and  passed  his  examination. 
Then  he  went  back,  secured  the  school,  taught  there  for  several 
years,  and  finally  became  county  superintendent,  until  which  time 
no  one  knew  that  he  was  a  university  graduate  and  held  a  gold 
medal  for  his  (Ireek  scholarship. 
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Tlie  material  opportunities  which  lie  especially  open  to  frontier 
teachers,  are  higher  wages,  the  easy  acquirement  of  farms  and 
other  realty,  and,  speaking  broadly,  the  chance  to  “  grow  up  with 
the  country.”  This  is  probably  sufficiently  well  understood  by 
young  teachers  of  any  business  ability.  The  labor  reports  of  the 
various  states  and  territories  show  what  are  the  average  wages 
paid,  and  somelhing  of  the  cost  of  living.  My  tirst  school  in  San 
Luis,  Obispo  county,  paid  me  eight}'  dollars  a  month  for  six 
months.  There  were  but  twenty  pupils.  Hoard  and  lodging  cost 
fifteen  a  month.  When  the  term  closeil  I  was  offered  the  school 
in  the  adjoining  district  at  the  same  salary.  It  was  a  common 
thing  to  secure  two  schools  in  this  way,  often  for  several  years, 
there  being  no  time  in  the  year  when  teaching  was  interrupted  by 
severe  weather.  All  the  first-class  schools  in  Trinity  county, 
twenty  yeai's  ago,  paid  ■'i'loO,  and  few  paid  under  SfiO.  Men  who 
taught  in  the  northern  California  counties  at  that  time,  were  sur¬ 
rounded  with  vacant  government  lands.  A  few  “  took  up  ” 
claims  and  lived  on  them,  thus  securing  property  worth  several 
thousand  dollars,  which  they  are  now  improving.  These  ex¬ 
school  teachers  are  apt  to  go  on  the  boards  of  trustees,  and  form 
an  excellent  class  of  citizens,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  material  advantages  of  frontier  teaching 
are  sufficiently  often  stated ;  perhaps,  considering  the  inevitable 
competition  and  the  rapidity  with  which  new  communities  seem 
to  be  able  to  “  grow  their  own  teachers,”  the  chances  afforded  hy 
the  New  West  are  often  exaggerated. 

What  then  remains  ?  A  much  neglected  group  of  opportunities 
partly  “outside  the  school-room,”  but  entirely  compatible  with 
good  work  therein,  and  often  a  direct  aid.  Botany,  geology,  and 
all  the  natural  sciences  sliould  receive  hel[)  from  the  frontier 
teacher.  He  should  be  a  constant  student  of  local  history,  and  all 
that  is  of  scientific  importance  in  the  region  where  he  lives. 
Plants  and  animals  disappear  as  civilization  advances,  and  the 
average  settler  keeps  no  note  of  details.  Who  but  the  country 
school  teacher  is  fitted  to  be  the  local  authority,  and  the  corres¬ 
pondent  of  scientific  journals  and  societies  ?  Indian  folk-lore, 
antiquities,  stories  of  the  pioneers,  and  all  that  is  so  surely  disap¬ 
pearing,  can  be  gathered  up  and  i)ut  on  record  by  the  teacher,  on 
his  evenings  and  Saturdays.  Many  a  frontier  teacher  has  neg- 
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lected  priceless  opportunities  because,  like  the  man  in  the  old 
story,  he  walks  with  his  eyes  on  the  path,  “  looking  for  coppers.” 

One  could  give  innuineiable  illustrations  of  all  this.  How 
small  a  proportion  of  frontier  teachers  keep  note-books  of  their 
observations  I  What  lost  and  forgotten  details  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life,  of  Indians,  trappers,  hunters  and  minere,  in  the  great 
story  of  the  nation,  could  be  obtained,  if  the  men  and  women  who 
taught  the  first  schools  had  always  known  what  to  see,  and  how 
to  put  it  on  record ! 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  outside  world  of  the  district,  though 
White’s  “  Natural  History  of  Selborne  ”  is  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done ;  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  schoolroom,  too,  that  the 
pioneer  teacher  can  keep  an  invaluable  note-book.  Originality 
pervades  all  the  affairs  of  the  little  log  cabin  scliool  house  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains.  The  children  who  come  by  rough  trails 
from  homes  often  live  or  six  miles  away,  are  the  native  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  new  commonwealth.  This  boy  gets  a  year  of 
schooling,  and  is  at  work  in  the  mines  or  on  the  stock  ranges ; 
that  girl,  after  a  few  months,  is  married,  and  in  a  home  of  her  own 
on  a  settler's  claim.  There  never  yet  was  a  school  in  all  the  bor¬ 
der-land  that  would  not  afford  “  literary  material  ”  for  many 
a  chapter. 

I  remember  Hiram  Selby  of  “The  Summit  District.”  He  was 
sixteen  when  he  came  to  my  first  school,  and  could  “  read,  write, 
and  cipher  to  the  ‘•Rule  of  Three.’”  He  began  school  “  when 
a  kid  in  Arkansas  ”  ;  then  his  people  moved  to  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  California,  in  rapid  succession.  He  was  a  hard 
worker  and  a  great  favorite  in  the  region,  and  during  the  six 
months  term,  read  a  good  deal  of  history  and  literature,  besides 
keeping  u})  with  his  classes.  When  he  was  eighteen,  he  wrote 
that  he  was  married  and  building  his  cabin  on  a  “  claim  ”  near  his 
father’s.  Hiram  was  a  great,  slow,  earnest,  honest  fellow,  and 
I  can  understand  how  he  might  become  a  very  useful  man  in  his 
community,  as  it  becomes  old  and  wealthy  ;  I  can  even  see  that 
my  recollections  of  his  six  months  in  the  San  Luis  log  cabin  school- 
house  under  the  pines,  might  some  day  happen  to  possess  consid¬ 
erable  interest. 

A  person  who  studies  the  newspapers,  weeklies  and  monthlies, 
desiring  to  write  for  them,  must  have  some  system  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  “  available  material.”  Some  of  the  best  of  this,  to  my  mind. 
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lies  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  young  school  teacher  of  the  frontier. 
I  do  not  advise  one  to  write  and  neglect  school  duties.  But  I  do 
say  that  the  school  teacher,  to  a  greater  extent  than  anyone  else, 
can  study  local  conditions  and  gather  local  material  of  a  [)erma- 
nently  valuable  kind,  to  be  “  worked  up  ”  in  after  years  and  made 
salable  and  reputation-bringing  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  single  country  school  district  in  America  where  literary  tjilent 
and  training  could  not  find  material  for  a  magazine  article  or 
a  book.  No  matter  how  lonesome  or  barren  such  a  district  is,  it  is 
full  of  interest  to  the  educated  intellect.  In  that  dreary  Haworth, 
the  Bront<i  sisters  wrote  their  novel ;  in  Craigenputtock  parisli 
Carlyle  did  some  of  his  best  work.  After  all  is  said,  and  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  undeniable  hardships  and  dilh- 
culties  of  the  frontier  school  teacher  —  the  question  remains. 
Why  is  it  that  more  literary  work,  and  of  a  higher  order,  does  not 
come  from  the  country  schoolroom  ? 


OUR  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF  ART 


BY  PROF.  HIRAM  M.  STANLEY,  LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 


AlyL  friends  of  the  highest  culture  have  rejoiced  in  the  great 
increase  of  interest  in  the  Fine  Arts  during  the  last  few 
years  in  this  country,  but  they  must  also  have  felt  how  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  pojiular  education.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  emphasize  a  point  which  has  not  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  its  importance  demands,  namely,  the  vital  connection  between 
education  in  art  and  a  high  standard  of  art  production. 

Art  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  social ;  it  springs  from  society,  it 
reflects  society,  it  dies  with  society.  The  savage  and  the  child, 
both  elaborate  the  beautiful  for  the  admiring  appreciation  of  their 
fellows  ;  and  the  painter  and  sculptor  of  our  day  respond  to  the 
same  incitement.  Here  we  And  the  ruling  stimulus  of  all  artistic 
work.  Art  cries  continually,  look,  behold,  admire  I  This  demand, 
which  is  merely  adventitious  in  other  cultures,  is  the  life  of  fine 
art.  And  because  it  is  par  excellence,  the  social  element  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  art  serves  in  a  special  way  as  the  mirror  of  society.  As  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply  governs  with  tlie  greatest  force,  art 
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always  tends  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead,  to  reflect  and  express 
rather  than  to  initiate  and  originate.  Art  aims  not  to  inform  nor 
to  reform,  but  to  give  expression  to  lK)th  knowledge  and  power, 
to  both  the  real  and  ideal,  as  far  as  they  lend  themselves  to  picto¬ 
rial  and  plastic  beauty.  It  is  allotted  to  other  factors  of  culture 
to  lea<l ;  but  art  always  will  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  each  age  in  forms  of  beautiful  expression.  The  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  mirrored  in  its  art,  has  little 
reason  for  congratulation.  Our  artistic  taste  doos  not  tend  to 
encourage  works  of  original  power,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  tickle  cosmopolitanism.  The  oriental  and  the  bar¬ 
baric,  the  anti(iue  and  the  anticjuated,  all  engage  our  attention. 
In  art,  as  in  all  else,  we  tend  to  magnify  critical  and  historical 
study.  It  must  be  further  regarded  as  a  sign  of  decadence  that 
our  art  inclines  to  be  merely  decorative.  Art  begins  as  decorative  ; 
it  also  ends  as  such ;  but  at  its  culmination  it  develops  in  forms  of 
independent  beauty.  A  most  eminent  critic,  Mr.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  has  of  late  deprecated  this  tendency;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Mr.  (ireorge  Moore  in  a  recent  notable  and  vigorous  article 
in  the  Ma<jazine  of  Art,  maintains  that  the  decorative  is  the  true 
art  for  the  time.  He  says  that  since  the  art  of  our  day  is  no 
longer  for  the  cathedral  and  palace,  but  for  the  villa,  it  must 
restrict  itself  to  the  light  and  simple,  to  decorative  rather  than  to 
subject  work.  Hut  I  believe  that  public  art  survives  the  cathedral 
and  the  i)alace,  and  our  assembly  and  legislative  h.alls,  our 
exchange  and  club  houses,  yea,  even  our  railway  stations  — peace 
to  liuskin — may  be  made  the  abodes  of  original  creations  of 
beauty.  Hut  the  deterioration  of  our  recent  art  is  principally  by 
its  enslavement  to  luxury.  A  Pompeian  delight  in  luxurious 
ease  would  make  all  art  its  minister.  In  our  democratic  and  plu¬ 
tocratic  age  a  rampant  Philistinism  would  employ  all  culture  for 
its  own  vulgar  self-glorification,  and  esteem  art  as  only  something 
pretty  for  decorating  its  mansions,  or  as  a  tit  pander  for  its  sensu¬ 
ality.  In  short,  our  modern  life  is  lacking  in  distinction  and 
high-mindedness,  in  heroic  virility  of  sentiment,  and  in  loftinws 
of  morjil  aim  ;  and  art,  the  most  sensitive  of  culture-factors,  feels 
most  keenly  this  weakening  of  all  power  and  inspiration.  Earnest 
artists  who  feel  their  dignity  as  educators  of  humanity  in  all  noble 
btiauty,  know  that  the  way  to  applause  and  money  is  not  always 
through  their  best  art,  and  so  they  often  keep  their  grandest  vis- 
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ions  to  themselves.  Most  have  not,  like  Millet,  the  courage  to 
join  the  noble  army  of  artist  martyrs,  to  be  true  to  themselves  and 
not  to  their  age  and  environment. 

That  the  art  of  today  has  so  little  vital  force  and  real  progres¬ 
siveness  is  due  principally  to  a  vitiated  and  crude  public  taste,  and 
the  purification  and  elevation  of  this  public  taste  is  most  mani¬ 
festly  to  l>e  achieved  by  the  systematic  education  of  the  youth. 
Yet  in  comparatively  few  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  is 
fine  art  taught  in  its  history  and  principles,  and  in  scarcely  one  is 
it  a  part  of  the  required  course.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  half 
a  dozen  of  our  colleges  give  instruction  in  art  in  any  adecpiate 
manner.  It  is,  however,  geneially  admitted  that  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  reijuires  stimulation  and  trai)nng,  and  that  higher  edu¬ 
cation  should  not  neglect  so  important  an  element  in  culture.  It 
is  truly  a  sad  fact  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  progress  of 
art,  that  so  many,  otherwise  well  educated,  do  not  receive  any 
training  of  the  artistic  sense,  and  pfiss  their  lives  practically 
untouched  by  the  charm  of  the  masters  of  beauty.  1  have  ad¬ 
verted  to  this  })oint  in  an  article  in  the  February,  number  of 

Ei>ucati(»x.  In  my  opinio]i  the  lesthetic  sense  should  receive 
development  throughout  the  whole  of  student  life  by  intimate  and 
constant  study  of  works  of  art  as  guided  by  the  judicious  teacher, 
and  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  feeling  for  art  become  a  perma¬ 
nently  elevating  factor  in  human  life.  To  this  end  much  study 
must  be  required,  and  some  can  be  left  o[)tional.  All  the  i)Upils 
in  our  public  schools  should  be  trained  to  some  a])preciation  of 
the  l)est  in  art  by  a  regular  course  of  study.  This  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  would  have  a  great  inlluence  u[)on  all  art,  and 
especially,  where  it  is  so  much  needed,  U[»on  [jublic  art.  The  artist 
feels  that  the  [)ublic  will  not  aptn-eciate  the  best  if  it  is  given 
them,  and  so  he  strives  rather  for  the  most  })opular.  The  opening 
of  museums  and  private  collections  is  of  conq)aratively  small 
value  to  the  people,  for,  if  interested  at  all,  the  bad  will  be  more 
likely  to  attract  than  the  good. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  jcsthetic  education  is  already  given  from 
the  kindergarten  U[)  to  the  university,  and  that  by  the  best  of  all 
methods,  the  practical.  It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  the 
present  strong  tendency  toward  the  purely  technical  in  art  should 
express  itself  in  a  technical  education  ;  but  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  {esthetic  value  of  learning  to  model,  to  draw,  and  to  do 
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other  artistic  work,  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  In  fact,  by 
teaching  technique  we  may  distract  the  mind  from  the  purely 
ffisthetic  interest.  Thus  it  is  that  many  painters  are  but  indift’er- 
ent  judges  of  paintings  since  they  tend  to  view  a  picture  as 
a  process  rather  than  a  product,  as  an  example  of  a  method  rather 
than  as  an  artistic  whole  with  a  certain  general  effect.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  more  necessary  to  1x3  an  amateur  artist  in  order  to 
appreciate  art  than  to  be  an  amateur  preacher  in  order  to  a[)})re- 
ciate  preaching.  Hut  more  than  this,  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time 
for  many  people  to  learn  even  the  elements  of  practical  art,  just 
as  much  valuable  time  and  effort  is  misspent  in  teaching  inapt 
pupils  to  play  on  the  piano.  All  cannot  be  made  good  pianists, 
but  all  may  be  led  to  appreciate  good  music  ;  and  comparatively 
few  have  executive  or  creative  power  in  the  tine  arts,  but  all  have 
some  mejisure  of  appreciative  sense  which  should  1x3  trained  and 
developed  through  the  direct  study  of  works  of  art.  Experimental 
methods  of  study  which  are  regarded  as  so  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  science  are  certainly  not  required  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  art.  It  is  through  laboratory  work  that  the  student 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  but  studio  work  is  not  reejuired 
to  give  one  a  knowledge  of  j)ainting.  The  general  reason  for  this 
is  that  art  lays  no  such  fundamental  stress  on  method  as  science 
does.  Art  is  ever  new  whatever  its  metliod,  the  tempera  picture 
is  just  as  much  art  as  it  ev'cr  was ;  but  science  depends  essentially 
on  method,  and  the  science  of  past  ages  by  old  methods  is  no 
longer  science.  This  also  must  be  added,  that  science,  aiming  at 
objective  truth  by  objective  methods  is  more  rigid  and  exact  than 
art  whicli  aims  only  at  subjective  truth  as  perceived  by  the  intui¬ 
tive  sense ;  and  this  inner  perception  is  always  self-demon¬ 
strating. 

In  my  judgment,  then,  the  main  object  of  general  education  in 
art  is  the  development  of  the  appreciative  sense,  and  that  is  best 
done,  not  by  the  technical  method,  but  by  the  method  of  direct 
study.  The  technical  method  is  wasteful  of  time  for  most  stu¬ 
dents  ;  it  may  be  directly  hurtful  to  {esthetic  life  ;  it  begins  at  the 
end  rather  than  at  the  beginning  in  setting  the  constructive  fac¬ 
ulty  jit  work  before  the  perceptive  is  develo[)ed;  and  by  its  rellex 
influence  on  art  it  encourages  that  overestimate  of  technique 
which  tends  to  make  all  artistic  productions,  not  expressions 
of  {esthetic  emotion,  but  merely  studies  in  form,  color,  and  mate- 
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rial.  In  any  scheme  of  unprofessional  education  the  historical 
and  critical  study  of  art  should  certainly  predominate  over  mere 
technical  instruction.  It  is  to  be  considered  a  bad  sign  in  the 
education  of  today  that  this  natural  order  is  reversed.  The  taste 
of  a  people  can  only  be  permanently  elevated  by  a  constant  famil¬ 
iarity  in  youth  with  the  noblest  art ;  and  riroethe  truly  says, 
“  Happy  is  the  man  who  early  in  life  knows  what  art  is.”  It  is 
most  evident  that  he  means  by  this,  not  a  practical  knowledge  of 
how  art  is  produced,  but  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  art  as  a  culture. 

That  our  education  is  very  defective  on  the  art  side  is  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  science  and  modern  litera¬ 
ture  have  forcibly  invaded  our  courses  of  instruction.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  scientists  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  have  made  a  large 
place  for  science  in  modern  education.  Lalx)ratories  and  muse¬ 
ums  abound,  and  no  institution  of  any  size  is  without  facilities  for 
giving  an  intimate  knowledge  of  science.  However,  very  few  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  can  boast  of  an  art  gallery.  Kven 
such  an  institution  as  Harvard  has  no  building  for  pur[)Osesof  art. 
In  our  courses  of  study,  art  certainly  plays  but  a  very  meager 
part,  and  even  that,  in  quality  and  method  of  instruction,  is  very 
defective.  The  recognition  which  art  does  receive  in  our  educa¬ 
tion  is  due  rather  to  the  impression  made  upon  educators  by  its 
eminence  in  our  culture  than  to  any  i)ropaganda  by  artists.  It  is 
very  desirable,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  public,  but  also  for  the 
good  of  art  itself,  that  working  artists  take  more  interest  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  in  general  education. 

Not  only  science,  but  also  modern  literature,  and  espejpially 
English  literature,  contrasts  favorably  with  art  as  rapidly  progress¬ 
ing  to  a  deservedly  large  place  in  education.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  study  of  literature  as  the  greatest  of  the  fine  arts  will 
have  a  helpful  influence  in  bringing  music,  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  into  greater  prominence  as  factors  in  popular  culture. 
An  im[)ortant  reason  why  literature  stands  today  on  a  higher  i)lane 
than  art  is  l)ecause  it  has  received  larger  attention  in  courses  of 
study  in  all  our  schools,  and  thus  public  taste  has  been  so  devel¬ 
oped  and  refined  as  to  appreciate  in  some  measure  what  is  truly 
beautiful  in  thought  and  expression.  Literature  is  far  more 
popular  and  immensely  more  influential  than  art ;  and  yet  art  is 
in  reality  more  accessible  and  attractive.  A  picture  is  always 
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open,  it  constantly  makes  its  impression,  and  it  attracts  more 
ready  and  general  attention  than  a  book.  Books  are  cheap,  but 
by  recent  processes  really  artistic  pictures  can  be  made  more 
cheaply  than  books.  Still  in  most  of  our  homes  great  art  does 
not  tiourish.  The  great  authors  are  in  the  library,  but  the  great 
artists  are  not  on  the  walls.  We  see  even  in  the  humblest  homes 
copies  of  Bunyan,  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  but  we  do  not  often 
find  reproductions  of  Raphael,  C'laude  or  Reynolds.  In  (jermany 
the  standard  is  much  higher  in  this  matter  than  with  us,  and  even 
in  very  modest  houses  we  lind  pictures  of  artistic  merit.  Her¬ 
mann  (irimm,  in  his  recent  book  on  Raphael,  remarks  on  the  salu¬ 
tary  effect  upon  him  of  the  many  good  engravings  of  Raphael’s 
great  works  which  he  continually  saw  about  him  in  his  own  home 
and  at  the  houses  of  his  relatives. 

Wliile  sensitiveness  to  works  of  beauty  must  be  first  excited  and 
cultivated  in  youth,  it  must  also  be  stimulated  and  nourished  in 
mature  life.  The  masses  of  men  absorbed  in  the  toil  of  life  need 
the  strengthening  and  elevating  influence  of  a  pure  and  noble  art. 
If  art  is  more  than  a  mere  toy,  if  it  has  a  message  for  man’s  deeper 
nature,  if  it  is  a  humanizing  and  ennobling  power ;  it  deserves  to 
be  a  constant  factor  in  the  life  of  all.  Art  for  her  own  conserva¬ 
tion  and  progress  must  be  a  missionary.  She  must  never  retreat 
into  an  esoteric  shell,  and  there  wither  away  in  contemplating  her 
own  surpassing  beauty  ;  she  must  manifest  herself  as  a  competing 
and  coiKiuering  power  among  the  other  world  forces.  Thus,  like 
all  else,  art  will  be  saved  by  saving  others.  Thus  only  can  art 
become  a  true  cult  as  well  as  a  culture,  a  worthy  object  of  devo¬ 
tion  l^cause  of  its  spiritual  power.  A  selfish  self-satisfied  art, 
which  inspires  merely  a  licentious  passion  for  beauty,  can  receive 
only  idolatrous  worship. 

The  means  to  the  effective  popularization  of  art  are  many  and 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  Much  may  often  be 
done  through  the  illustrated  lecture.  The  opening  of  private  and 
public  galleries  is  of  service ;  but  if  popular  talks  upon  the  right 
understanding  of  the  art  on  exhibition  could  be  given  by  compe¬ 
tent  persons  at  stated  times  in  these  galleries,  the  usefulness  of 
such  openings  would  l)e  much  enhanced.  The  libraries  can  do  far 
more  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  stimulating  the  use  of  such 
art  books  as  would  help  in  the  appreciation  of  such  works  of  art 
as  nifiy  be  in  any  way  attracting  public  attention,  through  sales, 
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exhibitions,  or  otherwise.  One  or  two  libraries  have  recently 
accomplished  something  by  hanging  good  reproductions  of  fine 
pictures  in  a  conspicuous  place  accompanied  by  a  list  of  books 
which  bear  upon  the  artists  and  the  art.  Tlie  number  of  readers 
of  art  books  has  been  materially  increased  by  this  means.  Libra¬ 
ries  and  museums  may  do  very  much  by  loaning  to  their  patrons 
duplicate  copies  of  photogra[)hs,  photogravures,  autotypes,  etch¬ 
ings,  and  other  forms  of  reproductions.  This  would  be  an  incite¬ 
ment  and  help  to  the  consulting  of  art  books,  and  also  to  the 
study  of  originals ;  and  in  this  way  the  humblest  homes  could 
receive  frequent  visitations  from  the  best  art.  H}'  becoming  a  cir¬ 
culating  medium  for  all  the  arts,  the  musical,  the  pictorial,  and 
the  plastic,  as  well  as  the  literary,  the  public  library  would  multi¬ 
ply  its  usefulness  many  fold.  Art  societies  and  schools  may  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  descriptions  of  works  of  art.  In  smaller  towns 
art  study  can  often  be  connected  with  the  literary  circle,  and 
sometimes  independent  associations  for  this  purpose  can  be  formed. 
The  art  institutes  in  our  large  cities  should  regard  it  as  a  part  of 
their  work  to  foster  all  such  societies,  and  it  would  be  of  great 
service  if  men  of  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  would  make  it  their 
work  to  organize  and  strengthen  such  associations. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  [)aper  to  brielly  j)oint  out  that  our 
general  education  is  very  deficient  as  regards  art  study,  and  also 
very  defective  as  regards  method,  and  that  all  this  is  very  vitally 
connected  with  the  present  low  atatust  of  art  in  general  and  of 
public  art  in  particular.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies,  indeed,  not  in 
art,  but  in  its  model,  life,  of  which  art  is  tlie  consummate  copy ; 
for  high  art  can  only  come  as  the  expression  of  the  higher  life. 
While  mere  education  can  never  directly  bring  about  a  revival  of 
that  “holy  earnestness”  which  is  the  essence  alike  of  the  liest  art 
and  life,  still  it  can  prepare  the  way  for  some  noble  creative 
period  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  awaits  both  art  and  life  in  the  near 
future. 

A  YOUNG  woman  should  be  so  educated,  that  every  youth  — 
coming  within  the  circle  of  her  all-powerful  influence  —  will  re¬ 
ceive  nothing  but  practical  benefit.  Countless  sins  and  miseries 
would  thus  be  saved.  Wise  and  virtuous  women  are  (iod's 
modellers  —  on  eartli  —  of  a  nation's  heroes  and  sages. 

Uncle  Ben. 
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WHAT  A  SINGLE  BOOK  MAT  DO  FOR  A  YOUTH. 

BY  KEY.  AVII-I.IAM  M.  THAYER. 

A  HOOK  tliat  starts  a  young  person  off  in  a  life-career,  good 
or  ])a(l,  is  a  power.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  coveted  or 
dreaded.  The  inspiration  of  a  single  book,  or  a  few,  has  made 
preacliers,  })oets,  philosophers,  authors,  and  statesmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  demoralization  of  a  book  has  sometimes  made 
infidels,  profligates,  and  criminals. 

Benjamin  Franklin  read  an  infidel  book  by  Shaftsbury,  and 
another  by  Collins,  at  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  they  demoralized 
his  religions  opinions  for  3'ears.  Hut  for  the  excellent  books  he 
read  before,  his  infidelity  wonhl  have  blasted  liis  life.  As  it  was, 
his  influence  became  baneful  over  two  associates,  whom  he  made 
as  thorough  skei)tics  as  himself.  One  of  them  became  a  drunk- 
aid  and  died  in  disgrace  ;  the  (»ther  lived  without  moral  principle, 
holding  tlie  Christian  religion  in  contempt.  In  ripe  manhood  the 
good  lessons  of  his  boyhood  in  a  Christian  home  asserted  them¬ 
selves,  and  Franklin  confessed  his  grave  mistake,  and  became  a 
defender  of  C’hristianity.  Two  Ixioks  created  that  painful  episode 
in  his  life. 

In  his  early  manhood  Abraham  Lincoln  had  several  boon  com¬ 
panions  who  were  infidels,  and  they  influenced  him  to  read  Paine’s 
“  Age  of  Reason,”  and  Volney’s  Ruins.”  The  reading  of  these 
two  iSooks  caused  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  so  that,  for 
a  time,  he  was  at  one  with  his  companions  in  their  hostility  to> 
religion.  He  even  wrote  an  essay  upon  the  unreliability  of  the 
Bible,  which  lie  read  to  his  associates.  But  after  a  few  years  he 
saw  his  folly,  renounced  all  skeptical  opinions,  and  returned  to 
his  earlj'  familiarity  ivith  and  confidence  in  the  Scriptures.  Those 
two  books  well  nigh  unsettled  his  moral  character,  and  robbed  the 
Republic  of  a  good  president. 

In  his  youth  the  late  President  Garfield  worked  for  a  “Black-^ 
Selter,”  a  few  miles  from  his  home.  His  employer  owned  “Mar- 
ryat's  Novels,”  “Sinbadthe  Sailor,”  “The  Pirates  Own  Book,” 
“Jack  Halyard,”  “  Lives  of  Eminent  Criminals,’’  and,  perhaps^ 
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one  or  two  other  Iwoks  of  the  same  character.  Young  Gartiehl 
read  them  with  avidity.  He  read  them  over  and  over.  They 
opened  a  new  and  untried  world  Itefore  liim.  The  life  of  a  sailor 
fascinated  him.  He  resolved  to  go  to  sea.  His  wise  and  tender 
mother  put  olwtacles  in  his  way.  The  books  had  made  an  inroad 
upon  his  love  of  mother  and  home,  and  he  was  fully  determined 
to  try  a  “life  on  the  wave.”  His  mother  saw  that  the  Imoks  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  evil  in  his  heart,  and  that  he  had  started  on 
the  road  to  ruin.  With  wise  management,  and  the  aid  of  a  mu¬ 
tual  friend  when  a  serious  illness  had  prostrated  him,  his  mother 
induced  him  to  go  to  school  and  not  to  sea ;  and  here  was  the 
turning  point  of  his  life.  Two  or  three  years  before  his  death  he 
declared  in  public,  that  the  intluence  of  those  few  books  was 
never  wholly  eliminated  from  his  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  single  good  book  has  often  conspired  with 
good  counsels  and  good  principles  to  make  life  a  success.  It  has 
started  the  reader  off  upon  a  career  of  honor  and  usefulness. 
Rev.  John  Shar[)  said,  “Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  have  made  me 
Archbishop  of  York.”  John  Wesley  claimed  that  “The  Imitation 
of  Christ,”  and  Taylor’s  “  Holy  Living  and  Dying,”  determined 
both  his  calling  and  character.  Henry  Martyn  was  made  a  mis¬ 
sionary  by  reading  the  lives  of  Brainard  and  Carey.  Pope  was 
indebted  to  Homer  for  his  poetical  inspiration,  and  it  was  the 
origin  of  his  English  Iliad,  as  he  said.  Bentham  read  Telemachus 
in  his  youth,  and  many  years  afterward  he  said,  “  That  romance 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  my  whole  character.” 
Goethe  became  a  poet  in  consecjuence  of  reading  “  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.”  Carey  was  moved  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen 
by  reading  the  “  Voyages  of  Captain  Cook.”  Samuel  Drew  said 
that  reading  Locke's  “Essay  on  the  Understanding”  decided  the 
Aim  and  achievements  of  his  life.  The  lives  of  Washington  and 
Henry  Clay  awakened  aspirations  in  Lincoln's  soul  that  “led  him 
on  to  fortune.”  The  national  system  of  education  in  Great  Britain 
grew  out  of  a  lx)ok.  Joseph  Lancaster  read  “  Clarkson  on  the 
Slave  Trade”  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  it  fired 
him  with  enthusiasm  to  teach  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents  he  went  there  and  com¬ 
menced  labors  for  their  mental  and  moral  improvement.  His 
parents  learned  where  he  was  and  sent  for  him;  but  his  heart  was 
thoroughly  in  sympath}’  with  l)enevolent  work,  and  he  opened  a 
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school  for  the  poor  at  home.  So  great  was  his  success  that  the 
town  after  a  few  years  erected  a  commodious  building  for  his 
school ;  and  here  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of 
education  in  the  mother-country. 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  the  “temperance  orator,”  was  a 
fascinating  public  speaker.  No  doubt  he  possessed  a  lx)rn  talent 
in  that  direction,  but  he  never  failed  to  recognize  the  influence  of 
“  The  Columbian  Orator  ”  in  shaping  his  purj)ose.  He  read  that 
book  over  and  over  until  nearly  every  page  of  it  was  committed 
to  memory.  He  practised  the  pieces  in  [)ublic  and  private.  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  eight  years  old  his  reputation  was  so  well  established 
in  the  community  for  oratorical  ability  that  neighbors  would 
invite  him  to  speak  when  they  met  him  by  the  way.  Sometimes 
a  neighbor  would  stand  him  on  the  wall  for  an  exhibition  of  his 
forensic  powers.  It  was  not  simply  a  recitation  that  he  furnished  ; 
any  boy  could  do  that ;  it  was  real,  fervid  eloquence  that  j)Oured 
from  his  impassioned  soul.  He  grew  to  manhood  and  entered 
the  medical  profession ;  but  his  love  of  public  speaking  asserted 
itself  even  then,  so  that  he  was  often  heard  upon  the  rostrum. 
Finally,  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  a  public  lecturer,  in  which  he  l)ecame 
renowned.  The  “Columbian  Orator ’’did  more  to  qualify  him 
for  the  useful  sphere  he  occupied  most  of  his  life,  than  any 
teacher  he  ever  had.  Its  inflence  permeated  his  life. 

Blount  says,  “  The  gifted  men  of  today,  who  are  prominent  in 
all  positions  of  life,  read  a  far  less  number  of  books  than  do  their 
sons  and  daughter.  Look  back  over  the  history  of  the  past. 
Did  Shakespeare  have  many  books  to  read?  Did  Spencer,  Chau¬ 
cer,  Homer,  Plutarch,  read  a  hundred  novels  every  year?  Take 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  our  own 
country  I  What  were  they  in  a  literary  way?  Men  who  were 
fed  mentally  upon  the  Bible,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  Josephus. 
Men  descended  from  a  hardy,  Christian  race,  whose  one  book  for 
study  and  recreation  had  contained  the  Divine  Revelation  and  the 
Psalms  of  David.  And  could  there  be  a  set  of  men  collected  the 
wide  world  over,  of  flner  dignity,  of  nobler  sense,  of  truer  heart  ?” 

Dr.  Johnson  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  “  Beware  of  the  man 
of  one  book,”  as  if  he  were  putting  in  a  plea  to  read  many  books. 
But  Johnson  did  not  say  or  mean  that.  What  he  did  say  was, 
“  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book.  Beware  of  the  man  who  knows 
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any  thing  well.  He  i»  a  dant/erous  ntitaijonint."  The  reading  of  a 
single  book  thoroughly  is  better  than  the  superficial  reading  of 
many,  was  really  what  he  said.  He  who  knows  one  l)ook  well  is 
l)etter  equipped  than  he  who  reads  many  in  a  cursory  way.  De¬ 
mosthenes  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  history  of  Thucydides.  He 
fell  in  love  with  its  plan  and  style,  and  he  resolved  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  thereby.  He  recopied  the  work  eight  times  in  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  style.  That  persistent  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  his  own  style  proved  of  greater  advantage  to  him  than  the 
reading  of  a  hundred  volumes  in  the  usual  way. 

Matthews  says,  “In  a  large  circle  of  men  of  letters  some  years 
ago  in  England,  the  readiest  man  was  one  who  had  diligently 
and  devotedly  studied  Homer,  —  so  diligently  and  devotedly 
indeed,  that  upon  any  line  being  given  him,  he  was  able  in 
most  cases  to  repeat  the  next.  The  old  bard  was  his  passion, 
his  idol,  his  book  of  books  ;  and  there  was  not  a  difficulty  in 
the  idiom,  an  obscurity  in  the  allusion,  a  labyrinth  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  or  a  subtle  beaut}’  in  tlie  poetry,  with  wliich  he  was  not 
thorougldy  familiar,  and  could  not  accurately  and  agreeably  ex¬ 
plain.  By  the  intensity  of  that  study  he  had  not  only  so  devel¬ 
oped  his  reasoning  powere  as  to  become  a  most  prompt  and  clear¬ 
headed  debater,  l)ut  he  had  also  accjuired  a  completeness  of 
execution  which  he  carried  into  every  pursuit,  and  more  tlian 
that,  his  intellect  had  gained  a  weight  and  power  which  were  felt 
by  all  who  knew  him.” 

The  foregoing  does  not  commend  the  student  of  a  single  l)ook 
at  the  exi)ense  of  all  others  ;  by  no  means.  In  showing  what  it  is 
possible  for  one  Ixjok  to  do,  the  wise  use  of  a  few  or  many  is  not 
questioned. 


An  early  habit  of  self-control  and  self-denial  was  the  lesson 
Washington’s  father  most  deeply  impressed  ui)on  his  son’s  mind, 
in  early  boyhood.  Tims  it  became  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic  of  Washington’s  military  and  political  life.  This,  with  sin¬ 
cerity,  did  more  towards  his  great  success  in  life,  than  all  else 
put  together.  And  the  lack  of  these  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  Napoleon.  Unclk  Ben. 


Ill 
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BULGARIA  UNDER  PRINCE  ALEXANDER. 

IJV  KLIZABKTH  I'OKTKR  GOI  LD. 

AS  was  said  in  tlie  article  on  Holjert  College  in  the  last  nuin 
her  of  Education,  two  out  of  the  three  Bulgarians  sent  to' 
present  Bulgaria's  cause  before  the  court  of  Europe  were  Robert 
College  graduates.  They  were  chief  among  the  young  patriots  to 
embrace  with  zeal  and  aml)ition  the  parliamentary  ideas  of  the  new 
constitution.  They  were  foremost  to  rally  around  Prince  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Battenburg  when,  by  vote  of  the  Great  Assembly,  he 
became  ruler  of  the  new  Bulgarian  Principality,  July  9,  1879. 
They  particularly  recognized  the  ability  of  the  young  prince  as 
a  fine  soldier,  an  elo(juent  speaker,  a  good  linguist,  and  a  Protes¬ 
tant  of  a  singularly  genial  character.  The  [)rince  in  his  turn  could 
but  sympathize  with  them  in  their  aspiration  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  although  he  fully  recognized  Bulgaria's  debt  to  Russia. 
For  whatever  may  have  been  Russia's  ulterior  object,  the  war  of 
1877-’78,  by  which  North  and  South  Bulgaria  were  separated  from 
Turkey,  was  carried  out,  with  the  aid  of  Roumania,  for  the 
relief  of  one  of  the  most  grievously  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe. 
But  in  spite  of  this  debt  to  Russia,  Alexander  could  see  the 
national  spirit  slowly  but  surely  growing  in  the  young  patriots 
insisting  upon  keeping  alive  their  own  language,  the  use  of  which 
in  the  streets  of  Philippopolis  less  than  fifty  years  before,  had  bien 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  barbarism.  This  was  all  the  more  to 
their  credit,  as  the  government  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria 
had,  since  the  war,  made  a  great  show  of  governing  on  the  Russian 
Provincial  plan.  When  Alexander  became  ruler,  about  all  the 
higher  officers  in  the  army  and  administration  were  Russians.  Rus¬ 
sian  army  rules  and  regulations  were  used.  The  commands  were 
given  and  the  service  generally  carried  out  in  Russian.  Alexan¬ 
der  himself  relied  on  the  counsels  of  the  Russian  General.  As 
long  as  the  Czar  lived  (his  uncle  by  marriage,  Alexander  II.,  who 
had  urged  him  to  take  the  rulershi^)),  it  was  comparatively  easy, 
not  only  to  settle  the  many  unpleasant  conflicts  which  arose 
between  the  Russian  officials  and  the  people,  but  to  prevent  the 
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rise  of  bitter  feeling  between  Russia  and  the  prince.  Hut  when 
Alexander  II.  was  assassinated  in  1881,  affairs  l>ecame  changed ; 
so  much  so,  that  Alexander  was  at  last  obliged  to  choose  Itetween 
Bulgaria  and  Russia.  Before  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  him  concerning  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  only  to  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  give  it  further  trial.  Having  given  it  further  trial,  he  now, 
after  his  uncle’s  death,  on  his  own  responsibility,  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  declaring  his  intention  of  abdicating  unless  the  Constitution 
were  suspended  and  he  given  dictatorial  powers  for  seven  years. 
The  removal  of  officials,  which  had  brought  such  disaster  to  the 
state,  must  be  ended.  If  he  was  to  succeed  |as  ruler,  he,  instead 
of  Russia,  must  have  the  power  to  fill  the  places.  He  must  have 
men  of  character  and  ability  rather  than  such  as  Russia  sent. 
In  this  move  Alexander  had  the  sympathy  of  the  young  Bulga¬ 
rian  patriots.  They  saw  in  it  the  idea  of  independence  and  free¬ 
dom.  If  the  Constitution  was  in  the  way  of  Bulgaria’s  progress, 
if  it  could  not  prevent  Russia’s  interference,  then  let  it  Ixj  abol¬ 
ished  and  Alexander  be  allowed  to  rule  I  It  was  unanimously 
voted  then  to  accept  Alexander’s  proposition,  rather  than  his  abdi¬ 
cation.  This  being  done,  the  prince  published  a  manifesto  prom¬ 
ising  to  respect  the  freedom  and  rights  of  his  j)eople,  and  calling 
upon  all  to  labor  with  him  in  the  great  work  before  them. 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  —  the  prince  himself  was  not 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age  —  the  Bulgarian  patriots  took  up 
the  work.  Important  laws  were  j)assed.  The  militia  was  im¬ 
proved,  streets  were  benefited,  state  buildings  planned,  postal  and 
telegraph  systems  were  arranged  for  after  consultation  with 
French  specialists,  the  school  system  extended,  a  national  bank 
planned  for,  also  a  legal  regulation  of  the  sanitiry  system.  But 
in  spite  of  this  internal  development,  owing  to  financial  intrigues, 
the  hatred  of  Russian  officials  who  treated  even  the  prince  with 
haughty  disdain,  the  unlooked-for  development  of  the  people  as 
a  whole,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  young  patriots  themselves, 
the  prince  had  at  times  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  young  state.  At  last,  in  September,  1883,  he  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  manifesto  restoring  the  Constitution.  The  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  tried,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe.  The  conditions 
surrounding  Bulgaria,  indeed  the  spirit  as  yet  inherent  in  her 
people  as  a  whole,  would  not  allow  the  American  ideas  of  inde¬ 
pendence  to  have  full  play.  The  Constitution  which  had  been 
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made  for  them  must  be  resumed  aud  anew  ministry  created;  this, 
at  least,  might  preserve  Bulgaria  as  an  independent  state. 

The  change  was  made,  and  hy  the  summer  of  1885,  after  six 
years’  reign  of  Alexander,  in  spite  of  all  mistakes,  good  schools 
were  over  the  country,  fine  national  buildings  erected  and  the 
finance  in  a  good  condition.  A  united  Bulgaria  had  now  become 
the  dream  of  the  people.  That  meant  the  union  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  lloumelia,  while  the  most  advanced 
thought  included  the  Bulgarian  districts  of  Macedonia.  Though 
the  Berlin  congress  had  separated  these  two  states  externally  — 
unwisely  it  is  thought — yet  they  were  so  closely  connected 
internally  that  the  chief  events  of  the  one  produced  reactions  in 
the  other.  The  idea  of  a  united  Bulgaria,  so  in  accordance  with 
the  development  of  a  national  idea,  became  popular.  Clubs  were 
formed  openly  towards  spreading  it.  Communications  were  even 
opened  with  Macedonia.  It  finally  found  a  decided  expression  in 
the  revolt  of  Sept.  18,  1885,  under  the  management  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  committee  of  six.  The  governor-general  of  Eastern  Kou- 
melia  was  sitting  at  breakfast  when  officers  entered  the  room  and 
told  him  he  was  deposed  and  a  prisoner.  Quickly  taking  in  the 
situation,  he  submitted  to  the  inevitable  with  dignity.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  town  to  the  excited  people,  whilst  the  militia  was 
on  hand  to  oppose  any  opposition  to  the  movement.  The  aged 
Oavril  Pasha  was  thus  deposed,  the  revolt  succeeded,  and  no  blood 
shed.  In  one  forenoon  the  Turkish  rule  had  been  overthrown  and 
the  military,  as  well  as  the  people,  acknowledged  the  provincial 
government.  The  first  act  of  this  government  was  to  telegraph 
to  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  informing  him  of  the  revolt,  of 
Oavril’s  arrest,  and  requesting  him  to  assume  the  government 
of  the  united  Bulgarians.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  in  the 
probable  event  of  a  war  with  Turkey  he  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
his  new  Roumelian  subjects. 

When  Turkey,  the  suzerain  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  realized  what 
had  taken  place,  her  suspicion  that  Russia  was  behind  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  led  her  to  act  with  great  caution.  But  in  this  suspicion,  she 
was  mistaken.  Russia  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolt.  She 
was  indignant  when  she  heard  of  it.  That  the  prince  whom  she 
had  striven  to  remove  from  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  should 
now  become  prince  over  the  united  section,  not  only  irrespective 
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of  her  will,  but  actually  in  deriaiice  of  it,  only  increased  her  hatred 
for  him.  But  here,  as  at  other  times,  the  prince  was  misunder¬ 
stood.  To  be  sure  the  treaty  of  Berlin  had  been  violated.  But 
the  prince  was  not  in  the  revolt.  When  he  heard  of  the  plan  just 
before  it  broke  out,  he  immediately  sent  to  Philippopolis  —  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Roumelia  —  a  messenger  to  dissuade  the  i)eoi)le 
from  their  intentions.  Such  a  rash  step  must  not  be  tiiken.  But 
before  his  envoy  reached  Philippoi)olis  he  received  the  telegram 
informing  him  of  the  revolt  and  calling  upon  him  to  assume  the 
government.  At  first  he  was  undecided  what  to  do.  But  know¬ 
ing  his  personal  power  among  the  people,  tliat  he  represented  to 
them  the  idea  of  unity  and  state  government,  he  resolved,  no  mat¬ 
ter  at  what  cost,  to  stand  for  this  idea  by  .accepting  their  call. 
After  he  had  convened  —  according  to  the  C'onstitution — the 
National  Assembly  and  secured  from  it  an  act  for  the  Bulgarian 
army  to  be  sent  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  he  left  for  Philippopolis  in  great 
haste  accompanied  by  only  a  few  aides-de-camp.  Great  anxiety 
followed  his  journey,  since  it  was  possible  that  the  Turks  in  East- 
ean  Roumelia  would  rise  up  against  the  new  government.  How¬ 
ever,  this  did  not  occur.  His  journey  was  a  triumphal  progress 
reaching  its  height  in  Philippopolis. 

Weary  and  travel-stained  as  he  was,  he  held  a  brief  reception  at 
which  appeared  the  various  ecclesiiistic,  civil  and  military  heads. 
His  answer  to  the  assurances  of  welcome  given  by  Pastor  Tonger- 
off  and  a  missionary  friend  who  reports  it,  was,  “  We  must  look 
to  God  for  help,  while  at  the  same  time  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
help  ourselves.  We  hope  for  the  settlement  of  our  difficulties 
without  war,  but  we  must  be  prepared.”  He  would  allow  no  band 
concert  or  fireworks  that  evening,  saying,  “  This  is  no  time  for 
rejoicing.  When  our  work  is  done  and  our  freedom  secured,  then 
we  will  rejoice.” 

The  missionary  friend  referred  to.  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone  (an 
American  doing  a  noble  work  in  Bulgaria),  after  meeting  him  at 
this  time  exclaims,  “How  handsome  and  manly  is  our  prince. 
From  his  eyes  upward  he  is  taller  than  all  the  people,  and  he  bears 
himself  with  a  true  wisdom,  courage,  and  large-heartedness  which 
is  winning  all  hearts.  He  goes  in  person  to  meet  his  soldiers, 
moves  among  them  and  talks  with  them  as  a  brotlier  with 
brother.”  ^ 

I  Miss  Stone’s  loyalty  to  the  prince,  as  seen  in  all  ber  letters,  does  credit  to  her  Ameri¬ 
can  birth.  She  says  it  did  not  trouble  her  republican  soul  in  the  least  to  call  such 
a  prince  our  prince.  All  ber  fellow-laborers  showed  the  same  spirit. 
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During  the  weeks  of  suspense  which  followed  the  revolt,  the 
Woman’s  Benevolent  Society  of  the  church  in  Philippopolis,  with 
Miss  Stone’s  aid,  fitted  out  recruits  for  the  army  ;  for  war  seemed 
inevitable.  But  here  Alexander  displayed  a  diplomatic  talent 
which  proved  that  no  hostile,  or  at  any  rate  no  aggressive,  spirit 
against  Turkey  was  the  cause  of  the  uprising.  He  ordered  the 
Turkish  emblems  which  had  been  torn  down  by  the  excited  peo¬ 
ple,  to  be  replaced.  Hence  the  Turkish  ensign  was  soon  waving 
on  the  roof  of  the  “  Ivonak  ”  —  the  palace  of  the  late  governor- 
general  —  side  by  side  with  the  Bulgarian  lion  ;  or  one  might  say, 
the  Hessian  lion,  for  this  had  been  transferred  from  the  prince’s 
family  arms  (he  was  the  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse),  into 
those  of  Bulgaria. 

The  prince  then  telegraphed  to  the  Sultan  what  had  been  done, 
begging  him  to  sanction  the  union  which,  after  all,  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  He  did  even  more  than  this.  Immediately 
after  attending  a  Te  Dcum  in  tlie  Orthodox  church,  he  went  to 
the  principal  mosciue,  and  had  the  [)rayer  for  the  Sultan  made 
in  his  presence.  All  this  made  a  great  impre.ssion  upon  the 
Moliammedans  of  Philippopolis. 

'I'his  stroke  of  diplomacy  of  Alexander  is  the  cause  of  our 
speaking  today  of  the  “bloodless  revolt”  of  Uoumelia  :  for  when 
he  arrived  in  Philij)popolis  there  was  every  indication  of  trouble 
between  the  various  nationalities,  in  spite  of  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  provisional  government. 

While  thus  treating  the  Turks,  Alexander  held  his  own  follow¬ 
ers  with  a  strong  hand.  His  marvellous  [)ower  over  his  army 
s})rang  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Bulgarians  as  soldiers,  their 
loyalty  and  serviceableness  in  many  ways. 

When  the  army  was  first  formed  seven  years  before,  the  officers 
were  Russians,  lent  to  the  new  state  by  an  agreement  with  Rus¬ 
sia.  (iradually  some  young  Bulgarian  officers,  mostly  from  the 
military  academy  at  Sophia,  were  admitted.  They  proved  so 
acce[)table  that  in  a  few  years  all  the  subaltern  positions,  with 
hardlj'  an  exception,  were  filled  by  them.  It  was  then  that  the 
Bulgarians,  and  the  prince  especially,  urged  that  these  officers 
might  be  promoted  to  captaincies.  This  was  energetically 
opposed  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  while  an  open  rupture 
between  the  prince  and  Russia  nearly  occurred.  But  ultimately 
the  Russians  yielded,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  Eastern 
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Roumelia  the  Bulgarians  held  nearly  half  the  captaincies,  while 
the  Russians  held  the  other  half  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
appointment  of  superior  officers.  When,  therefore,  by  order  of 
the  Czar,  all  the  Russian  officers  were  commanded  to  leave  the 
Bulgarian  army  and  return  at  once  to  Russia,  a  severe  blow  was 
struck  at  the  Bulgarian  army.  But  the  prince  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  This  act  left  him  only  young,  inexperienced  officers,  not 
one  of  whom  had  held  a  higher  command  than  that  of  a  company. 
But  he  so  reorganized  affaii-s  that  capable  commanders  were  soon 
appointed  and  settled  in  their  new  posts.  Tlie  only  fear  was 
whether  captains  of  companies  as  commanders  of  regiments  would 
know  how  to  lead  troops  in  action.  That  they  led  them  from 
Bulgaria  into  Roumelia  with  success,  proved  to  the  Russians  that 
the  Bulgarian  army  did  not  collapse  as  they  expected  it  would. 
But  Russia  continued  her  work  against  the  prince  and  Bulgaria, 
by  removing  the  naval  officers  who  were  Russians.  She  hoped 
by  making  Alexander’s  life  a  burden  he  would  resign.  But  no  ! 
All  her  action  only  strengthened  his  desire  to  make  something 
more  of  Bulgaria  than  a  mere  Russian  province.  When  Russia 
first  began  to  show  decided  hate  to  Alexander,  he  said  to  his  court 
chaplain,  A.  Koch,  “  As  prince  of  Bulgaria,  I  must  overlook  Rus¬ 
sia’s  hatred  to  my  person,  and  only  consider  what  my  people  owe 
to  Russia.” 

Cut  off  from  Russian  help,  the  Bulgarians  rallied  all  the  more 
around  their  prince.  In  their  eyes  he  embodied  their  aspirations, 
and,  through  his  devotion,  became  the  represenUitive  of  their 
ideas. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  Powers,  in  its  calculations  on  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  matter,  overlooked  tliree  factors ;  namely,  Turkey,  England, 
and  Bulgaria  itself.  Turkey  did  not  heed  the  advice  to  send  her 
troops  immediately  after  the  revolt  into  Eastern  Roumelia  and 
suppress  the  rebellion,  while  England,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  stood 
up  for  the  prince.  (He  was  the  brother  of  the  (jueen’s  son-in- 
law.)  After  taking  into  account  tlie  vigor  and  intelligence  of 
Bulgaria  itself,  it  informed  tlie  prince  that  on  no  account  must 
the  insurrectionary  movement  be  allowed  to  spread. 

At  one  time,  less  than  a  month  after  the  revolt,  his  deposition 
by  the  Powere  was  expected.  For  that  event  he  prepared  himself. 
He  would  not  be  in  the  way  of  his  people’s  progress.  The 
Premier,  H.  Karaweloff,  in  speaking  of  the  fact,  said,  “  The 
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prince’s  resolve  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country  is  very  noble- 
minded,  but  V,  c  shall  not  let  him  go.  We  have  only  now  found 
out  how  much  he  is  to  us ;  the  people  and  the  prince  are  one,  and 
as  United  Bulgaria  belongs  to  Prince  Alexander,  so  does  Prince 
Alexander  belong  to  United  Bulgaria.” 

These  words,  expressing  as  they  did  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
the  Powers  had  to  realize  after  wasting  time  in  trying  to  bring 
about  the  old  conditions.  While  the  Conference  was  thus  weigh¬ 
ing  the  matter,  a  new  factor  presented  itself,  which  no  Bulgarian 
at  least  had  thought  of,  and  which  doubtless  had  Russian  intrigue 
behind  it.  Servia  suddenly  declared  her  determination  to  force 
the  Bulgarians  to  respect  the  Berlin  treaty.  Several  of  the 
Powers  remonstrated  figainst  this,  while  others  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  displeased  to  have  Servia  as.4ume  the  role  of  “  Policeman  of 
Europe.” 

The  Bulgarians  could  not  believe  Servia  had  serious  war-inten¬ 
tions  until  lier  forces  were  concentrated  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 
The  prince  thinking  it  all  a  misunderstanding  which  could  easily 
be  settled,  wrote  to  King  Milan  of  the  Servians.  Although  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  king  declined  to  receive  the 
letter,  thinking  it  to  be  oidy  a  jiroposal  to  make  common  cause 
against  Turkey,  which  he  said  he  could  not  engage  in  out  of 
respect  for  existing  treaties.  As  afterwards  proved  the  letter  had 
no  such  recjnest.  Still  the  ill-will  of  Servia  was  thus  so  plainly 
indicated,  that  the  prince  felt  obliged  to  take  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion  by  ordering  several  battalions  to  the  frontier.  Bulgarian 
reserves  were  called  out,  and  tlie  work  of  fortifying  the  position 
at  Slivnitza  was  l)egun.  Tlie  Mohammedans  in  Eastern  Rounielia, 
not  forgetting  Alexander's  humane  treatment  of  them,  sponta¬ 
neously  furnislied  a  corps  of  volunteers.  In  severe  contrast  to 
this  was  Russia’s  act ;  for  at  the  moment  when  Bulgaria  saw  her 
frontiers  tlireatened,  the  news  came  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
Czar  had,  by  an  order  of  the  day,  erased  from  the  lists  of  the 
Russian  army  the  name  of  Prince  Alexander,  Russian  general  and 
honorary  colonel  of  the  l^lth  rifle  battalion.  This  outbreak  of 
imperial  temper,  given  against  the  advice  of  ministei’s,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  not  by  fear,  as  it  was  hoped,  but — as  in  the  recall  of  the 
officers  —  by  universal  indignation.  The  prince  deeply  felt  the 
insult,  especially  when  he  recalled  the  kind  treatment  of  the 
former  Emperor  Alexander  II.  Some  desired  him  to  issue  amani- 
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festo  to  his  people  ;  others,  that  the  prayers  offered  up  every  Sun¬ 
day  ill  all  Bulgarian  churches  for  the  Czar  might  lie  discontinued ; 
but  putting  the  welfare  of  his  country  be^’ond  personal  feeling,  he 
refused  to  do  anything  that  would  give  Bussia  any  pretext  for  an 
armed  intervention.  He  rejoiced  that  Germany  and  Austria  very 
decidedly  declined  Russia’s  proposal  to  them  to  remove  him  from 
the  lists  of  their  armies  as  well. 

This  act  of  Russia  of  course  encouraged  Servia  in  her  hostile 
attitude  towards  Bulgaria.  After  a  few  provocations,  wliich 
Alexander  commanded  should  not  be  noticed,  and  an  attack  in 
which  eight  were  killed,  Servia  declared  war  Xov.  14,  1885.  The 
news  quickly  spread.  The  prince,  receiving  it  as  he  was  conclud¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  his  parents,  cried,  “  God  lielp  me.  I  will  do  my 
duty.  But  shame,  eternal  shame  on  this  fraternal  war  !  ” 

With  the  adjutant  general  he  went  immediately  to  wt)rk  moving 
the  troops  to  the  seat  of  war.  The  Bulgarian  situation  was  indeed 
critical;  for  while  the  Servian  arm}’  liad  at  least  TO.POO  well- 
exi»erienced  men  at  the  frontier  ready  for  action,  the  Bulgarians 
had  only  1.5,000  or  BJ.OOO  men,  covering  a  distance  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  The  Powers  now  became  quiet  in  the  conviction  that 
the  Servians  would  soon  compier  the  Bulgarians’  idea  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Indeed,  it  was  the  impression  of  all  Euro[)e  that  Bul¬ 
garia  and  her  prince  were  lost.  But  the  prince  went  on  making 
his  preparations,  thus  showing  by  deed  as  by  word  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  win  for  Bulgaria.  The  loyalty  of  the  young  Bulgarians 
was  such  that  twenty  studying  at  Robert  College  ran  away  to  join 
their  soldier-prince  in  defence  of  Bulgaria.  4'he  fighting  began. 
The  talk  of  the  hour  was  what  the  king  of  the  Servians  would  do 
with  the  coiKpiered  Bulgarians,  when  lo  I  telegrams  from  the 
small  Bulgarian  village  of  Slivnitza  announced,  first  the  continued 
defeat  of  the  much  bepraised  army  of  Servia,  then  the  grand  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  Servian  soldiers  stood  iq)  before  the 
Bulgarian  fire  with  great  pluck,  but  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
rei>eated  attacks  of  the  bayonet.  On  one  occasion  they  fought  so 
well  that  Prince  Alexander  told  a  war  correspondent  not  to  forget 
to  mention  them  in  his  telegram.  The  prince  himself  heroically 
conducted  his  men  through  great  danger.  When,  during  the 
Iwttle  of  Slivnitza,  from  the  breastworks  of  the  battery  he  was 
seeing  the  shells  of  Ids  army  knocking  down  the  enemy,  he  jumped 
off  the  breastworks  and  said  to  a  companion  who  reported  the  fact, 
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“  I  cannot  look  on  tlii.s  any  longer.  It  is  a  shame  that  I  am  forced 
to  let  these  unfortunate  men  he  shot  down — and  why?  for  the 
sake  of  a  policy  as  stupid  as  it  is  mean  !  ” 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Alexander’s  brother,  Prince  Joseph 
of  Battenburg,  then  in  Bulgaria,  accepted  a  discharge  from  the 
German  army  in  order  to  share  his  brother’s  responsibilities  and 
dangers  as  a  member  of  his  staff.  All  the  othcers  on  Alexander's 
staff  were  well-educated  men,  and  at  home  in  drawing-room  life. 
They  were  all  young  men,  no  one  being  over  thirty-one  years  of 
age.  The  prince  himself  was  only  twenty-eight,  but  young  as  he 
was,  he  understood  how  to  put  the  right  men  in  the  right  place. 
He  fully  sympathized  with  the  peasants,  who,  naturally  economi¬ 
cal,  cheerfully  gave  cattle,  farm  produce  and  labor  for  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  dis})Osal.  lie  himself  gave  u})  one-half  of  his  civil  list 
while  his  soldiers  were  content  with  only  food  and  clothes.  The 
Qfhcers  received  next  to  nothing  and  the  olhcials  gave  up  a  portion 
of  their  .salaries.  During  the  whole  war  the  jnince  was  always  at 
the  point  of  greatest  danger.  In  the  night  watch  while  others 
were  sleeping,  he  was  planning  for  the  coming  day.  He  shared 
the  privations  of  his  men.  He  organized,  ’midst  great  difficulties 
the  commissariat  by  which  the  soldiers  received  daily  rations. 

It  cannot  be  denie<l  that  tlie  Bulgarian  army  did  great  things. 
Telegrams  from  all  kinds  of  pulJic  bodies,  countries,  etc.,  were 
sent  to  Prince  Alexander  in  praise  of  the  work  done.  Tliis  tri- 
uni[)h  developed  for  the  Bulgarians  as  [)erhaps  nothing  else  could 
have  done,  the  national  idea  .so  dear  to  the  leading  patriots ;  for 
a  wave  of  patriotism  burst  forth  from  that  comparatively  unknown 
•land  whicli  startled  the  world. 

Miss  Stone’s  tribute  to  the  Bulgarian  army  while  the  Servian 
forces  were  steadily  retreating  before  it,  only  confirms  what  has 
been  already  said.  In  lier  three  months’  life  in  the  Sophia  hos- 
j)itals,  hurriedly  improvised  for  the  multitudes  of  wounded  and 
dyin^  soldiers,  she  often  speaks  of  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers 
under  the  most  excruciating  anguisli,  their  heroism,  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  learn,  all  of  which  w'as  a  revelation  to  her  of  the  “  stuff  the 
Bulgarian  brethren  are  made  of.”  Their  loyalty  to  their  prince 
delicrhted  her  as  well  as  his  care  for  them.  She  tells  how  on  one 
occasion  on  coming  to  the  city  on  some  business  he  picked  up 
tliree  or  four  poor  wounded  fellows,  put  them  in  his  own  private 
carriage,  and  even  held  the  most  seriously  wounded  one  in  his 
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arms  until  he  reached  the  city.  In  her  free  distribution  of  Bibles 
among  the  soldiers,  she  says  she  never  encountered  a  hindering 
word  from  attending  physicians  or  board  of  managers. 

While  Miss  Stone  and  her  co-laborers  were  thus  employed,  an 
armistice  was  signed  by  order  of  the  Powers  to  last  until  March 
1st,  and  peace  negotiations  were  to  begin  at  once.  Hence  it  was 
a  glad  day  for  Sophia  when  on  December  2b,  nearly  six  weeks 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  entire  “  corps  diplomatique  ”  in 
full  dress  received  the  prince  and  his  victorious  army  upon  his 
arrival  at  his  palace.  The  bearing  of  the  young  troops  was 
a  reminder  of  the  victories  of  Slivnitza,  Zaribrod  and  Pirot.  d'he 
prince  expressed  thanks  to  all  who  had  helped  at  home  and 
abroad,  giving  s[)ecial  directions  for  the  care  of  all  sick  or  dying 
soldiers. 

After  difficult  negotiations,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  was  at  last  signed  at  Bucharest  just  before  the  armis¬ 
tice  expired.  In  April  a  protocol  was  signed  by  the  Powers 
appointing  Prince  Alexander  governor-general  of  Eastern  Itou- 
melia  for  five  years  under  conditions  demanded  by  Russia. 

Tims  formally  ended  on  paper  the  Bulgarian  matter  begun  in 
the  revolt  at  Philippopolis. 

Although  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  the  Russian  agents,  by 
means  of  bribery  and  promises  of  promotion,  continued  to  win 
over  to  Russia  those  who  were  too  weak  or  too  wicked  to  sustain 
the  Bulgarian  idea.  Their  action  finally  ended  in  a  conspiracy 
by  which  in  the  dead  of  night  (Aug.  21,  188b),  the  prince  Avas 
seized  by  officers  in  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  with  more  than 
twenty  revolvers  pointed  at  his  head,  was  forced  to  sign  an  unin¬ 
telligible  scribble  written  by  one  of  the  men  on  a  page  torn  out  of 
an  entry  book.  Thus  pressed,  the  prince  wrote  “  Alexander,”  but 
dared  to  add,  “  (lod  protect  Bulgaria.”  He,  with  his  brother,  was 
then  dragged  off  to  the  War  Department.  From  there  they  were 
taken  away  in  separate  carriages,  each  between  two  of  the  con¬ 
spirator  officers,  who  held  revolvers  constantly  pointed  at  their 
heads.  During  his  drive  to  the  Danube,  if  the  prince  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak,  he  was  met  with,  “  Silence,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man.”  After  most  inhuman  treatment,  he  was  at  last,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  given  over  to  the  Russians  in  Reni,  in  Bessarabia. 
It  was  then  learned  that  attempts  had  been  made  during  the  three 
years  previous  to  perpetrate  a  similar  coup  tTetat,  but  without 
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•les  success.  Here  he  was  held  prisoner,  until  the  outburst  of  indig- 

ng  nation  all  over  Europe  against  this  infamous  international  crime, 

compelled  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  set  him  at  lil)erty.  He  did  this, 
an  however,  only  on  the  condition  that  he  go  a  certain  way.  Arriv- 

•ch  ing  at  Lemberg  on  the  27th,  on  his  way  to  Darmstadt,  he  learned 

.  as  that  Rulgaria  had  risen  in  his  favor ;  that  the  loyal  portion  of  his 

(ks  army  had  marched  upon  Sophia  and  disarmed  the  traitorous  sol- 

in  diers  ;  that  a  self-constituted  provincial  government  of  conspira- 

Ins  tors  was  dissolved,  and  that  his  return  was  anxiously  desired  by 

'^as  his  people.  Telegrams  by  the  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  Europe 

he  tendered  him  congratulations.  Having  determined  when  a  pris- 

nd  oner  that,  when  free,  he  would  go  back  to  Rulgaria,  and,  if  he 

iig  must  leave,  do  so  of  his  own  free  will  in  broad  daylight,  he  hast- 

[  ened  to  accept  the  call  of  his  people.  Ry  nine  o’clock  the  next 
lia  :  day  (28th),  he  was  on  his  way  to  them.  On  arriving  at  (xiurgeva 

is-  he  met  a  Rulgarian  deputation  who  had  hurried  to  meet  him.  Its 

srs  leader,  Stambuloff,  begged  him  not  to  impute  to  the  people  the 

•u-  I  fault  of  a  few  offenders.  “I  have  taken  over  the  government,” 
he  said,  “  in  the  absence  of  your  Highness,  to  save  the  honor  of 
in  Bulgaria.  I  give  it  back  today  into  your  hands  that  you  may 

continue  to  save  Rulgaria.  The  people  are  with  you  ;  they  love 
by  you,  they  are  ready  to  die  for  you.” 

in  *  He  was  then  enthusiastically  escorted  to  the  yacht  “  Alexan- 
in  der,”  the  same  that  had  borne  him  prisoner  to  Reni.  The  tele- 

3y  gram  signed  “  Alexander  ”  sent  to  his  people  giving  the  hour  of 

as  his  arrival  in  Rutechuk  was  a  great  relief  to  them.  Upon  arriv- 

in  ing  there  he  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  overjoyed  officers 

n-  to  his  stoi)ping-place.  Thence  he  went  to  Sistova  where  a  grand 

of  reception  took  place  and  a  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  in  the  cathe- 

nt  dral.  His  reception  at  Tirnova  was  also  enthusiastic.  After 

IS  a  narrow  escape  from  a  criminal  plot,  he  arrived  at  Philippopolis 

re  on  the  morning  of  September  2d.  In  response  to  an  address  of 

n-  welcome  at  Pazardjik  where  he  paused  for  an  hour,  he  said:  “My 

ir  i  sympathies  and  my  love  for  the  Rulgarian  nation  are  the  same  as 
is  before.  May  you  and  I  be  strong  for  the  future.”  Great  crowds 

id  greeted  him  at  Philippo})olis,  with  “  Long  live  Prince  Alexander.” 

le  I  On  the  next  day,  the  3d,  he  entered  Sophia,  midst  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  power.  Rut  it  was  only  for 
a  few  days  ;  for,  finding  it  impossible  to  overcome  the  antipathy 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  assured  that  Russia  would  never 
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recognize  the  union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  as  long  as 
he  was  prince,  rather  than  expose  his  people  to  a  war  with  no 
hope  of  success,  he  closed  the  une<|ual  contest  by  resigning  his 
throne.  One  duty  remained,  the  installation  of  a  regency  of  three 
men  and  the  formation  of  a  ministry  of  seven.  This  being  done, 
he  announced  a  manifesto  on  the  7th  of  September,  commending 
his  dear  Bulgarians  to  their  care. 

He  left  Sophia,  as  he  desired,  in  the  full  light  of  day,  midst  the 
affectionate  but  sad  farewells  of  a  loyal  people.  ( )ne  voiced  the 
feeling  of  many  when  he  cried,  “Without  your  Highness  there  is 
no  Bulgaria.” 

At  noon  the  next  day  he  addressed  the  troo[)s  who  met  him  at 
Loin  Balanka.  “  Although  I  am  compelled  to  go,”  he  said.  “  1  re¬ 
main  a  Bulgarian,  ever  ready  as  every  other  Bulgarian,  to  defend  my 
country  if  necessary.”  At  Wiadin,  he  gave  some  reasons  for  his  de¬ 
parture.  Russia  sacrificed  him  liecauseshe  thought  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  rupture  lietween  the  C'zar  and  Bulgaria.  “  But  Russia  will 
see  her  mistake,”  he  adds,  with  the  hope  uf  youth.  “  and  {)erhaps  will 
call  me  again  to  occupy  the  throneof  Bulgaria.  In  any  case,  should 
Bulgaria  he  in  danger,  /  u'ouhl  jthur  inuft-r  her  fin;/  likr  a 

ifhnple  citizen."' 

The  jirince  at  last  reached  his  father's  home  at  Darmstadt,  to 
enter  private  life  after  a  troublesome  hut  glorious  reign  of  eight 
years. 

It  is  considered  by  many  that  Prince  Alexander  mi.ssed  the 
supreme  opportunity  of  his  life  in  not  keeping  the  reigns  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  his  hands  on  his  return  to  Sophia;  for  even  one  of  his 
most  formidable  enemies  allowed  he  never  “had  at  his  back  so 
numerous  or  compact  a  party  in  liulgaria.”  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  remains  that  no  inince  in  Europe  ever  insiiired  a  more 
patriotic,  personal  love  among  his  peo[de,  or  better  assimilated  the 
American  idea  of  national  and  individual  independence. 

After  Alexander’s  departure,  the  new  government,  in  spite  of 
the  excitement  of  the  peo})le,  resisted  the  continued  efforts  of 
Russian  agents  to  destroy  it.  The  young  Bulgarians  were  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  give  up  their  young  statehood.  Their  dream  was 
still  for  the  return  of  Alexander.  They  were  constantly  reminded 
of  him  I)}'  the  interru[)tion  of  his  plans  in  their  behalf,  such  as  the 
erection  of  public  buildings.  They  longed  for  his  personal  pres¬ 
ence.  No  stranger  prince  could  be  to  them  such  an  inspirer  in 
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developing  the  national  idea.  Thus  they  declared,  when  Prince 
Waldemar,  the  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  invited  to 
succeed  the  regency.  In  his  refusal  they  still  clung  to  their  old 
soldier-prince.  But  Alexander  knowing  the  enmity  of  Russia  to 
him  personalh",  al)solutely  declined  a  reiilection.  This  answer 
being  regarded  as  final  and  some  change  in  the  administration 
being  deemed  advisable,  the  Great  Sobranje  of  the  Bulgarian 
Principality  elected  on  .June  7,  1887.  ten  months  after  the  final 
departure  of  Alexander,  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  a  Ger¬ 
man  prince  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  is  the  present  ruler  of 
Bulgaria.  During  the  ceremonies  of  his  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  at  Tirnova,  Miss  Stone  saw  the 
portrait  of  Prince  Alexander,  though  covered  by  a  blue  curtain, 
still  hanging  over  the  chair  of  state  in  the  Assembl}'  chamber, 
while  the  portraits  of  Alexander  II.  and  Ids  son  the  present  Czar, 
which  hung  the  year  before  in  panels  each  side,  had  been  removed 
by  the  government  in  the  indignant  reaction  winch  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  prince.  This  reveals  much  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Bulgarian  matter. 

While  Bulgaria  is  not  unmindful  of  what  Russia  has  done  for 
it  in  the  past,  its  plucky  people  continue  strong  today  in  the  idea 
of  national  independence.  The  opening  of  the  So[)hia  and  Vaka- 
rel  railway,  constructed  by  Bulgarian  resources  and  labor,  has 
raised  Bulgaria’s  credit  and  is  a  powerful  means  towards  keeping 
her  independent  of  other  Powers. 

From  the  foregoing  story  it  will  be  seen  that  America  must  ever 
have  a  peculiar  interest  in  Bulgaria  as  an  independent  state. 
Aside  from  the  work  of  her  Roljert  College  is  that  of  her  missiona¬ 
ries  of  all  denominations  by  which,  as  Miss  Stone  well  says, 
“  Many  men  and  women  are  permeating  cities  and  villages  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  founding  and  building  up 
churches,  establishing  Christian  homes  and  schools  —  in  short, 
laying  foundations  for  the  statesmanship  which  otherwise  would 
be  but  the  unsafe  structure  built  upon  the  sand.” 


Ninety  out  of  every  hundred  criminals  became  so  before  the 
age  of  twenty :  And  ignorance  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  chief 
reason  why.  The  colleges  and  schools  may  correct  this. 

—  ifnch  Ben. 
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STUDY  OF  GREECE. 

BY  MAUD  BUKN'SIDE,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 

Lesson  III. 


1. 


SUBJECT  MATTEK. 

1.  Argonautic  Expedition. 

2.  Homer  and  His  Poems. 

H. 

I)Eveloi*mp:nt. 

1.  Argonautic  Expedition. 

(а)  What  it  was : 

This  was  a  voyage  in  search  of  a  golden  fleece,  liung  in  the 
grove  of  Mars,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  yEetes,  ruler  of  Colchis,  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

(б)  How  fleece  came  to  Ikj  there  : 

Ino,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  married  the  Grecian  yEolus  who  had 
two  children,  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Their  wicked  step-mother, 
wishing  to  be  rid  of  them,  said  that  the  Delphic  Oracle  ordered 
Phryxus  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  This  evil  the  goiLs  averted. 
One  day  as  the  children  were  playing  in  a  garden,  a  beautiful 
ram  descended.  Helle  and  her  brother  jumped  on  its  back,  and 
were  borne  high  in  the  air.  Away  it  went.  The  frightened 
•children  clung  to  its  golden  fleece,  but  as  they  were  passing  from 
the  Aegean  sea,  to  the  Marmora,  little  Helle  fell  off  into  the  sea., 
afterward  called  the  “  Hellespont”  [Helle’s  Sea].  Phryxus,  how¬ 
ever,  reached  Colchis  in  safety,  where  he  was  cared  for  by  Aretes, 
who  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jove,  and  hung  up  its  fleece  in  the  grove 
of  Mars. 

(c)  Cause  of  ex[)edition  : 

Pelias  (King  of  lolcus)  had  usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother 
jEson  ;  the  latter  afterward  took  his  little  son  Jason  to  be 
instructed  in  secret  by  the  Centaur,  Chiron. 
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One  day  as  Pelias  was  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  market  place, 
he  saw  a  strange  youth  standing  by,  who  wore  only  one  sandal. 
This  was  the  little  Jason,  grown  to  manliood,  and  come  to  recover 
his  father’s  throne.  On  his  way  he  had  carried  the  queen  of  the 
gods  (disguised  as  an  old  woman)  across  a  river,  and  had  thus  lost 
a  shoe  ;  but  gained  a  friend,  as  Juno  ever  after  guided  his  path. 

Years  since  it  had  been  foretold  that  Pelias  should  be  killed  by 
a  man  with  one  shoe.  The  alarmed  monarch  at  once  sent  for 
Jason,  and  .said,  “  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a  man  destined 
to  cause  your  death  ?  ”  “  Send  him  for  the  golden  fleece,”  an¬ 

swered  Jason.  “Go  then  and  fetch  it,”  said  Pelias. 

(d)  Ship  in  which  they  sailed. 

So  it  happened  that  Jason  proclaimed  his  mission  abroad ;  and 
Argos,  the  famous  ship-builder,  made  him  a  fifty-oared  galley,  on 
whose  prow  Pallas  had  placed  a  speaking  oak,  taken  from  the 
oracle  of  Zeus  [Zuce  pronounced]  at  Dodona.  When  the  ship 
Arjo  was  ready,  Jason  collected  his  sailors,  who  were  the  migh¬ 
tiest  men  of  Greece. 

(e)  Sailors  :  —  [Called  Argonauts]. 

Beside  the  chief,  Jason,  sat  the  mighty  Hercules.  Among  the 
sailors  were  Peleus  [father  of  Achilles],  Teleman  [father  of 
Ajax],  Castor  and  Pollux,  twin  brothers  of  the  famous  Helen,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  again.  Castor  was  a  famous  horseman, 
Pollux  an  adroit  boxer.  Among  these  shipmates  was  the  re¬ 
nowned  Orpheus,  whose  sweet  music  charmed  man  and  beast. 
Even  the  trees  and  rocks  followed  him,  enchanted. 

(/)  Adventures  of  voyage  : 

Our  heroes  were  ploughing  the  deep,  favorable  breezes  wafted 
them  on. 

(1.)  They  first  stopped  at  Lemnos,  which  island  was  inhabited 
only  by  women,  —  who  had  killed  all  the  men  during  the  previous 
year.  These  females  were  delighted  with  the  Argonauts,  as  the 
sailors  were  called,  and  entertained  them  several  days,  until  Her¬ 
cules,  who  had  been  guarding  the  boats,  came  and  bade  them 
depart. 

(2.)  Next,  contrary  winds  drove  them  to  an  island  where 
dwelt  the  Doliones.  While  the  Argonauts  were  feasting,  the  six¬ 
armed  giants  came  and  began  to  block  the  harlwr.  Argonauts 
were  only  saved  by  the  timely  action  of  Hercules  who  slew  the 
giants  with  his  arrows. 
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(3.)  Soon,  however,  they  lost  their  protector,  who  was  left 
behind,  while  looking  for  his  son  Ilylus  whom  a  nymph  had  drawn 
under  a  spring. 

(4.)  Next  Pollux  was  called  away  to  encounter  the  famous 
pugilist,  Amycus,  whom  lie  slew. 

(o.)  At  Bithynia  they  stopped  to  drive  away  from  the  blind 
King  Phineus  [Phinuce  pronounced],  the  horrible  Harpies,  birds 
which  swooped  down  and  corrupted  his  food. 

(6.)  They  had  then  to  jiass  between  the  Symplegades,  rocks 
which  were  constantly  uniting  and  separating.  Using  advice 
given  them,  they  ran  the  gauntlet  safely. 

(7.)  As  soon,  then,  as  they  had  driven  off  the  arrow-feathered  j 
birds  —  enemies  of  Hercules  —  they  touched  upon  the  land  of  j 
yEetes.  [Aetes.]  | 

(^.)  Capture  of  fleece. 

yEetes  said  they  might  take  the  fleece  if  Jason  would  yoke  the 
brazen-horned,  fire-breathing  oxen,  and  plough  a  field  from  which 
armed  men  would  spring  up.  All  this  Jason  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  aid  of  Medea,  the  witch,  daughter  of  vEetes. 

yEetes  still  refused,  so  Medea  cast  into  a  deep  sleep  the  ever 
wakeful  dragon  which  lay  lieneath  the  tree  guarding  the  fleece. 

Then  Jason  stepping  over  it,  [Orpheus  playing  meantime],  took 
down  the  ifolden  fleece  and  cried,  “  Go  now  —  good  Argo.”  After 
which  they  sped  away  taking  with  them  Medea,  now  wife  of 
Jason.  As  King  ^Eetes  was  hastening  after  them,  the  wicked 
Medea  executed  a  horrible  crime.  Killing  her  little  brother,  she 
threw  his  divided  body  into  the  sea.  Though  they  thus  avoided 
the  avenging  ship  of  yEetes,  still  the  wrath  of  the  gods  followed 
them.  So  the  homeward  journey  was  one  of  trials,  until  the 
speaking  oak  at  the  vessel’s  prow  told  them  to  go  to  Circe,  to  be 
purified  on  account  of  Medea’s  crime.  It  remains  to  be  related 
that  they  afterward  passed  in  safety  the  abode  of  the  Sirens* 
whose  voices  were  drowned  by  the  melodies  of  Orpheus.  Now 
they  were  wafted  away  to  the  western  Mediterranean  and  were 
nearing  Sicily,  then  called  “Trinacria,”  the  three-cornered  island, 
where  they  had  to  pass  two  cliffs.  Under  one  dwelt  Scylla,  a 
monster  with  twelve  limbs  and  six  necks,  with  a  dog’s  head  on 
each.  Opposite  lay  Charybtlis,  the  fearful  whirlpool,  ready  tO’ 
suck  them  in  had  not  Thetis,  the  sea-goddess  guided  them.  Soon, 
however,  the  joyful  crew  touched  Crete,  then  homeward  they 
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sped  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  arriving  at  lolcus  just  four  months 
after  they  had  left  it.  Pelias  even  then  refused  to  give  up  the 
throne  and  was  killed  by  Medea. 

It  is  related  that  in  after  years  Jason  committed  suicide  by  fall¬ 
ing  on  his  own  sword  ;  other  authorities  state  that  while  he  was 
sleeping  one  day,  a  rock  fell  on  his  head,  and  so  perished  the 
leader  of  the  Argonauts. 

nOMEIl  AND  HIS  1‘OEMS. 

As  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  next  paper,  which  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  d  rojan  war,  let  me  mention  what  is  known  of  the 
poet  who  is  our  sole  authority  on  this  event.  Homer  was  the 
poet  of  the  Greeks.  Every  schoolboy  learned  his  epics  by  heart ; 
every  Greek  statesman  made  them  his  life-long  study.  They  were 
to  the  Greeks  what  the  Bible  is  to  us.  They  have  served  as  the 
grand  models  for  the  epic  poems  of  all  times.  The  great  French¬ 
man,  Renan,  recently  said,  that  a  thousand  years  hence,  the  only 
books  that  will  be  read  are  the  Bible  and  Homer.  No  other  work 
of  profane  literature  has  ever  produced  so  powerful  and  lasting 
an  effect. 

Let  us  speak  briefly  of  the 

Oriyin  of  Greek  Poetry : 

Poetry  was  of  course  cultivated  before  prose.  Probably  the 
first  poems  were  hymns  to  the  gods  ;  then  came  ballads  telling 
adventures  of  some  hero.  In  earliest  times  these  lays  were  recited 
from  court  to  court  by  bards,  who  rehearsed  their  own  composi¬ 
tions.  Later  we  hear  of  collections  of  short  epics  called  Epopees, 
even  Ijefore  the  time  of  Homer,  though  he  is  the  “  Father  of  Epic 
Poetry  ”  in  its  better  sense.  In  the  second  century  B.  C.  about 
thirty  of  these  epics  were  collected  in  a  classified  series  known  as 
the  Cycle.  Homer's  poems  were  originally  classed  with  these; 
but  later  were  referred  to  as  separate  and  nobler  works. 

All  these  early  works  except  the  Iliad  and  Odessey,  have  been 
lost.  It  is  of  these  two  I  would  speak. 

Their  Author. 

By  all  the  Greeks,  Homer  was  regarded  as  the  unquestioned 
author  of  these  works.  Yet  the  Alexandrian  scholars  believed  two 
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authoi's  had  written  them.  Others  Ijelieve  them  to  l)e  collections 
of  lays  gathered  by  some  one  author.  Neither  theory  has  a  great 
deal  of  weight,  as  the  poems  show  such  unity  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  that  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  they  were  comi)osed 
by  different  minds. 

Homer. 

Not  a  little  of  the  story  of  his  life  is  contained  in  the  old  epi¬ 
gram, 

“Seven  cities  contend  for  Homer,  dead 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.” 

Seven  cities  did  claim  to  l)e  his  l>irthplace  [Smyrna,  Chios,  Colo¬ 
phon,  Salamis,  Rhodos,  Argos,  Athens.]  The  only  certainty  is 
that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  equally 
uncertain.  Authorities  differ  so  widely  that  some  of  the  dates 
mentioned  show  a  difference  of  five  hundred  years.  Herodotus 
says  Homer  was  born  8.50  B.  C.  This  is  probibly  very  nearly  the 
right  date  ;  as  he  must  have  lived  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  yet 
is  spoken  of  as  living  some  time  before  the  first  Olympiad,  776 
B.  C.  The  Greeks  told  many  stories  of  his  life ;  but  this  one 
most  often  :  Homer  was  a  schoolmaster  who,  tired  of  routine, 
began  to  roam  about.  In  these  wanderings  he  became  blind,  then 
returned  to  his  native  town  and  wrote  the  Iliad  and  Odessey. 

Poem>f. 

The  Iliad  is  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Odessey  is  the 
tale  of  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  after  this  war. 

Merit. 

These  poems  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  clearness, 
'description,  noble  sentiment  and  vivid  style. 

Preservation. 

They  were  doubtless  preserved  by  the  Kha[)sodists  [ode-stitch¬ 
ers],  professional  bards,  who  succeeded  the  first  bards.  These 
Rhapsodists  traveled  from  town  to  town  reciting  compositions  of 
others.  They  used  no  musical  instruments  and  carried  with  them 
always  a  laurel  branch. 

Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  collected  the  scattered  and  altered 
texts  ;  and  compiled  them  into  the  two  works  in  present  use.  • 
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Death  of  Homer. 

The  beloved  of  the  Greeks  died  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  was  buried.  His  memory  was  always  preserved  by  his 
countrymen  and  handed  down  to  all  posterity. 

“  Read  Homer  once  and  you  can  read  no  more 
For  all  books  else,  appear  so  poor ; 

V’^erse  will  seem  prose,  but  still  persist  to  read, 

And  Homer  will  be  all  you  need.” 

Such  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  tribute  to  the  Greek  bard. 

III. 

Summary  of  Lesson. 

A  rgon  a  utic  Erped  it  ion. 

1.  Commanded  by  Jason. 

2.  Ship  in  which  he  sailed  called  “  Argo.” 

3.  Sailors  called  Argonauts. 

4.  Object  of  Expedition.  —  To  bring  away  the  golden  fleece 

from  the  grove  of  Mars,  in  Colchis. 

.5.  Result.  —  This  they  accomplished  after  four  months  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  trials. 

2.  Homer  and  His  Poems. 

Birthplace  :  Uncertain. 

Time  of  Birth :  Probably  850  B.  (’. 

Occupation  :  Schoolmaster  and  bard. 

Works:  Iliad  and  Odessey. 

IV. 

MEANS  OF  PRESENTATION. 

I.  (live  each  pupil  some  particular  portion  to  relate  besides 
study  of  entire  lesson. 

H.  When  finished  teacher  add  facts. 

HI.  Then  have  son\e  account  read.  [Take  from  interesting 
author.] 

IV.  Never  omit  the  pointing  out  of  places. 

V.  Show  views. 

VI.  (jive  opinions  as  to  its  origin.  [If  it  is  a  mythical  tale.] 
Additional  Reference  List. 

Gladstone’s  Primer  on  Homer. 

Kingsley’s  (xreek  Heroes. 

Handbook  of  Mythology,  by  Bereus. 
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EDITORIAL. 

UNDER  the  signature,  “  A  Boston  Schoolboy,”  an  ambitious^ 
grumbler,  in  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  city,  assails  the 
common  school  management  of  Boston,  at  a  point  where  popular 
prejudice  is  most  easily  excited  ;  —  the  employment  of  “  home  talent" 
in  the  teaching  force.  He  publishes  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
names;  including  superintendent,  supervisors  and  principal  masters; 
to  whom  is  paid  the  sum  of  $300,000  in  salaries ;  and  of  these  only 
nine  men,  receiving  $24,000  annually,  are  ‘‘  natives  ”  of  Boston.  To 
add  to  the  enormity,  one  of  these  high-salaried  gentlemen  is  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  one  from  Turkey  and  one  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  (though, 
probably,  the  tw'o  latter  are  not  “  natives.”)  The  conclusion  is,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  expense  of  the  Boston  schools,  the  little 
towns  of  rural  New  England,  from  which  these  men  chiefly  came, 
produce  a  superior  type  of  master,  and  that  these  masters  occupy  the 
places  that  belong  to  home  talent.  In  order  to  enforce  the  lesson  he 
publishes  another  list  of  Boston  boys,  who,  as  laborers  in  the  city 
(1,178  of  them),  serve  our  Athens  for  $2.00  per  day;  ergo; — the 
schools  of  Boston  thirty  years  ago  were  better  than  today  ;  country  dis¬ 
trict  schools  are  better  than  Boston  schools ;  cut  dowm  expenses  and 
back  down  on  the  past  generation,  when  this  wise  man  was  himself 
a  youngster ;  —  and  if  rumor  tells  truly,  was  educated  under  the  vig¬ 
orous  discipline  of  one  of  the  good  old-time  Boston  schoolmasters. 
This  particular  method  of  assailing  the  common  school  is  perhaps  the 
most  taking  of  all.  A  pompous  gentleman,  on  the  school  committee 
of  a  great  western  city,  made  a  “  ten-strike  ”  in  his  own  political 
career  by  declaring,  in  his  seat,  that  “  he  would  be  glad  to  build  a  Chi¬ 
nese  wall  around  that  metropolis  that  no  teacher  from  outside  could 
scale  or  penetrate.” 

This  kind  of  educational  reformer  leaves  out  several  important  con¬ 
siderations.  First ;  —  that  the  American  common  school  system  is 
worked  directly  to  make  good  citizens  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  only 
incidentally  to  train  schoolteachers.  The  mayor  of  Boston  tells  the 
people  that,  within  an  area  considerably  less  than  Chicago  or  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston  has  a  population,  with  its  suburban  cities,  ranking  next 
to  New  York ;  that  in  financial  matters  it  is  easily  the  second  city  in 
the  Union.  Several  other  things  can  likewise  be  said  of  Boston ; 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that,  as  far  as  success  in  developing  citi¬ 
zenship  is  concerned,  the  Hub  is  not  a  failure.  Especially  when  we 
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remember  what  the  common  school  system,  so  fiercely  attacked  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters,  has  done  for  our  foreign-born  population  within  the  past 
generation  ;  and  that  the  percentage  of  increased  cost  of  the  schools  in 
the  past  thirty  years  is  only  one-half  that  of  the  sewers  and  the  fire 
department ;  we  may  find  consolation. 

Second  ;  — the  “  Old  Schoolboy  ”  forgets  that  the  city  supports  one 
of  the  best  Normal  schools  in  the  country  for  the  training  of  women 
teachers,  whojbonstitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  educational 
employees.  Its  pupils,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  graduates  of  the 
Boston  Girls’  High  schools.  The  one  hundred  and  eleven  gentlemen 
paraded  are  all  employed  as  experts  in  the  management  of  the  great 
citv  institutions  of  learning.  Wherever  they  came  from,  they  are 
mostly  college-bred  men  ;  many  of  them  of  national  reputation  and 
wide  experience.  The  city  does  wisely  to  pick  them  up  where  they 
can  he  found  ;  as  the  position  of  head  master  is  that  of  an  expert  in 
whom  natural  aptitude  and  long  experience  combine.  If  there  is  an 
American  city  that  has  an  abler  body  of  schoolmasters,  perhaps  our 
critic  will  tell  us  what  city  it  is. 

Third;  —  the  same  impeachment  could  be  made  in  case  of  every 
other  profession.  How  many  of  the  foremost  merchants,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  society  leaders ;  the  chief  people  of  Boston  ;  were  horn 
inside  its  limits.^  Our  great  American  cities  are  growing  with  prodig- 
ous  increment.  They  require,  in  upper  story  management,  the  best 
ability  and  training  in  the  world.  They  all  buy  superior  talent  at 
enormous  prices  and  make  a  good  trade  by  so  doing. 

Fourth ;  —  people  seem  to  forget  that  a  schoolboy,  graduated  at 
eighteen,  can’t  jump  at  once  to  the  position  of  head  master  or  head 
anything  in  a  great  city.  This  hoy,  however  promising,  finds  himself 
in  the  rear  of  a  great  procession,  with  the  prospect  of  years  of  toil, 
with  doubtful  chances  of  great  success.  He  does  the  right  thing, 
unless  specially  favored,  by  leaving  the  metropolis  and  beginning  life 
in  a  smaller  place  where,  in  due  time,  he  finds  his  fit  position.  Every 
great  American  city  is  a  mighty  university,  sending  forth  large  num¬ 
bers  of  able  and  ambitious  youth  to  seek  their  fortune.  Boston  has 
fifty  times  one  hundred  and  eleven  high-priced  school  masters  scattered 
all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  swarms  of  bright  Bos¬ 
ton  schoolboys  go  forth  and  succeed  in  every  profession  to  an  extent 
only  to  be  realized  by  one  who  compasses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  in  his  observation.  This  is  true  of  every  considerable  city,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  every  great  town  graduates  another  class  of  school¬ 
boys ; —  who  stay  at  home  and  grumble  at  taxes.  It  requires  a  first- 
class  surgical  operation  to  get  inside  the  skull  of  certain  great  reformers, 
even  statesmen,  the  simple  idea  that  Republican  civilization  is  the  most 
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expensive  product  in  this  world ;  —  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
barbarism  into  which  these  back-stairs  economists  would  plunge  usalL 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  occasions  of  the  past  month  w'as  the 
reunion  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  Nor¬ 
mal  school.  This  w’as  the  second  or  third  state  normal  school  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States,  under  the  administration  of  Horace  Mann. 
As  the  result  of  a  singularly  competent  management,  it  is  today,  proba¬ 
bly,  not  excelled  by  any  State  Normal  in  the  country  and,  in  a  few 
months,  will  occupy  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  convenient  school 
buildings  in  the  Union.  The  eminent  success  of  the  state  normal 
school,  inaugurated  half  a  century  ago,  and  now  established  in  nearly 
every  state  ;  with  its  own  children  ;  — the  city  training  school  and  the 
Teachers’  Institute;  —  can  only  be  appreciated  save  by  one  who  com¬ 
pares  the  actual  condition  of  popular  education  in  this  country  in  1S40 
with  its  status  in  1S90.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  influence 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  this  result  as  the  American  normal  school. 
The  most  grievous  injustice  is  done  to  American  education  by  a  class 
of  experts  who  insist  on  the  back-side  view  of  this  and  other  American 
institutions  —  parading  the  thousands  of  poor  schools  and  unskilled 
teachers  and  ignoring  the  growing  capacity  of  the  teaching  body  and 
the  prodigiously  increased  efficiency  of  the  better  class  of  schools. 
The  artist  who  would  fill  the  illustrated  papers  with  sketches  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  and  villages,  as  seen  from  the  train  that  skirts  the  rear  of  the 
main  streets  ;  revealing  the  litter  of  the  back  yards,  pig-pens  and  innu¬ 
merable  abominations  still  tolerated  ;  ignoring  the  ordinary  street-front 
view  of  the  same  place  ;  is  a  fit  representative  of  this  style  of  critic  of 
American  civilization.  A  nation,  like  a  man,  has  an  inalienable  right 
to  put  its  best  foot  foremost  and  be  judged  by  an  honest  front  view. 
And,  all  things  considered,  educational  America  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  be  tried  by  this  test. 


GOOD  ENGLISH  CRTSTALLIZE D. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  English  language  is  something  astound¬ 
ing.  Not  only  do  new  words  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
but  new  meanings  are  assigned  to  old  words  and  discriminations  are 
made  between  them  which  a  few  years  ago  were  absolutely  unknown 
and  unthought  of. 

It  is  said  that  the  New  Encyclopedia  Britannica  alone  furnished  ten 
thousand  new  words  to  be  defined  in  The  Century  Dictionary. 
“  These  were  generally  technical  words  which  had  been  coined  by  the 
writers  of  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  now 
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born  into  the  language  and  are  liable  to  be  met  with  in  anyone’s  read¬ 
ing.”  It  was  only  this  very  day  that  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
called  upon  to  find  the  term  “  peritonitis.”  It  was  not  in  the  body  of 
Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  but  was  found  in  the  supplement. 
There  are  but  few  more  significant  words  in  common  use  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  the  word  “  cussedness.”  When  one  attributes  “  pure  cussed¬ 
ness  ”  to  a  person  under  consideration,  very  little  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  Yet,  so  far  as  known  to 
the  writer,  it  is  only  in  the  New  Century  Dictionary  *  that  the  word  is 
found. 

The  American  scholar,  —  which  may  almost  be  taken  to  mean  the 
American  citizen, —  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  Century  Com¬ 
pany  for  that  farseeing  sagacity  which  has  planned  and  is  now  executing 
this  great  work  —  a  work  of  probably  the  greatest  magnitude  yet  under¬ 
taken  by  any  American  publishing  house. 

The  Century  Dictionary  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge,  much  of 
which  can  hardly  be  found  in  tangible  shape  elsewhere.  It  is  emphati¬ 
cally  encyclopedic  ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  it  gives,  in  addition  to 
definitions  and  the  etymological  history  of  words,  a  vast  amount  of 
detailed  information  which  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  encyclope¬ 
dias,  and  often  not  even  in  them.  The  three  volumes  already  before 
the  public  give  promise  of  a  total  of  about  two  hundred  thousand 
words,  and  these  without  useless  compounds. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  this  new  dictionary  doubtless  is  its  ency¬ 
clopedic  character.  It  does  not  stop  at  mere  definitions  of  words,  but 
goes  into  particulars  about  things  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
book  except  an  encyclopedia,  and  it  gives  this  information  in  a  detailed 
and  handy  form,  while  an  encyclopedia  is  generally  a  collection  of  long 
articles  in  which  the  point  one  is  searching  for  (usually  a  detail)  is  not 
easily  founil.  “  The  word  ‘  engine  ’  is  so  general  in  meaning  that  mere 
encyclopedias  give  only  special  articles  of  wide  scope,  and  one  must 
search  long  to  find  information  about  a  ‘  trunk-engine,’  a  ‘  wild-cat 
engine,’  or  a  ‘  bisulphid-of-carbon  engine,’  for  instance ;  but  if  we  look 
up  ‘engine’  in  this  work,  after  the  last  definition  will  be  found,  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged,  a  description  of  various  kinds  of  engines,  brief  and 
to  the  point.”  Here  also  can  be  traced  the  entire  history  of  the  word 
“engine  ”  —  its  origin  from  the  Latin,  etc. 

'The  Century  Dictionary :  An  Encyclopedic  Lexicon  of  the  English  language.  Pre¬ 
pared  under  the  superintendence  of  William  Dwight  Wliltney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Comparative  Philosophy  and  Sanskrit  in  Yale  University.  In  six  volumes. 
Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New  Y'ork.  The  first,  second  and  third  volumes 
are  now  ready  (Oct.  1,  18S»0),  and  the  work  is  to  be  completed  next  year.  Price  in  parts 
(twenty-four  parts  in  all),  or  (H)  for  the  full  work.  In  volumes,  bound  in  cloth 
(six  volumes  In  all),  $10.00  per  volume,  or  $00.00  for  the  full  work.  lu  full  sheep,  $15.00 
per  volume,  or  $90.00  for  the  set. 
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The  basis  of  this  work  is  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Great  Britain, 
but  it  has  been  used  only  as  a  foundation  upon  which  a  great  original 
work  has  been  constructed.  The  list  of  words  defined  has  been 
increased  fifty  per  cent.,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  spelling  and  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Imperial  have  not  been  followed  nor  have  its  etymologies 
been  adopted. 

The  work  really  contains  (i)  a  complete  defining  dictionary  of 
English  words,  (2)  a  dictionary  of  etymologies,  (3)  a  standard  of 
spelling  and  pronunciation,  fully  up  to  the  latest  best  usage,  (4)  an 
encyclopedia  of  general  information,  specially  rich  in  historical  mate¬ 
rial,  (5)  a  standard,  full  and  reliable,  of  mechanical  terms,  (6)  a  com¬ 
plete  dictionary  of  the  practical  arts  and  trades,  commerce,  finance, 
etc.,  (7)  a  full  summary  of  scientific  terms,  giving  the  result  of  the 
very  latest  thought  in  every  department  of  science,  such  as  biology, 
botany,  mineralogy,  physics,  zoology,  electricity,  etc.,  (8)  a  full  dic¬ 
tionary  of  terms  in  medicine,  surgery,  physiology,  anatomy,  etc.,  (9) 
of  theological  terms,  (10)  of  art  and  archieology,  mythology,  sculp¬ 
ture,  music,  etc.,  (ii)  a  law  dictionary,  (12)  a  standard  reference  book 
of  English  grammar  and  philology  by  the  foremost  philologist  in 
America  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  (13)  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  and 
(14)  a  treasury  of  familiar  quotations.  The  busy  man  in  hunting  up 
a  word  will  surely  Jind  it.  Such  matters  as  Credit  Ponder.,  Credit 
Mobilier.,  the  clearing-house  system,  the  bankruptcy  laws.,  the  nature 
of  crossed  checks  (so  much  used  abroad),  drafts.,  discounts.,  draw¬ 
back.,  equity.,  exchange^  funding.,  bookkeeping.,  charter.,  contract., 
etc.,  are  fully  defined  and  described,  with  etymologies. 

In  these  days  of  advanced  study  and  educational  methods,  questions 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  continually  arising  which  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  answer  unless  one  possesses  a  great  and  costly  library  of  refer¬ 
ence —  and  ev'en  then  much  research  is  necessary.  Foreign  countries, 
governments,  and  ways  arc  continually  brought  before  us  in  our  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  The  reader  who  has  The  Century  Dictionary 
at  his  elbow  will  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Here  are  given  the 
administrative  and  territorial  divisions  of  foreign  countries,  as  arrondisse- 
nieyit.,  hien.,  vilayet.,  etc.,  names  of  olfices,  and  the  duties  and  functions 
of  officeholders,  as  chamberlain.,  chancellor.,  etc.  Parliaments  and 
legislative  bodies,  as  Cortes.,  Bundesrath.,  Reichsrath.,  etc.,  their 
nature,  composition  and  scope,  are  fully  defined,  with  much  important 
historical  detail  of  use  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student  of 
foreign  politics  and  history.  Parties  and  classes,  as  Atiarchist.,  Nihil¬ 
ist.  Collectivist.,  Socialist.,  Opportunist.,  Chartist.  Penian.  Pree- 
soiler.  Carbonari,  etc.,  as  well  as  religions,  sects,  schools  of  thought 
past  and  present,  customs,  dialects,  are  here  describetl,  and  in  fact 
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every  kind  of  information  that  can  conduce  to  intelligent  reading  has 
been  recorded  and  made  available. 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Educational 
Journal  gives  a  list  of  what  he  calls  “  teachers’  words  ”  from  The  Cen- 
turv  Dictionary  as  far  as  issued,  “with  an  indication  of  such  changes 
as  that  authority  makes  from  the  older  books.”  The  following  is 
a  selection  from  this  list  with  the  writer’s  comments  on  each  word  :  — 

Abdo'-men  or  ab'-domen  (Century.)  The  manuals  allow  the  former  only. 
Ac'cent,  noun;  accent',  verb. 

Acoustics  (akoostix  or  akowstix).  The  latter,  which  many  sensitive  persons 
deem  so  barbarous  that  they  deliberately  fly  in  the  face  of  authority,  and  will 
not  use  it,  is  the  only  one  justified  by  the  manuals,  though  the  Orthoepist 
makes  a  halting  plea  for  “  akoostix.”  It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  new 
Dictionary  that  it  takes  the  language  as  it  is  in  best  present  usage,  and  so  not 
only  admits  that  orthoepy,  but  gives  it  first  place. 

Algebra.  Do  n't  “  bray  ”  over  this  word. 

Antepenult'.  It  is  singular  that  the  Century  editors  do  not  permit  the  alterna¬ 
tive  antepe'nult,  which  the  “  Orthoepist”  author  thinks  will  be  the  recognized 
pronunciation  “  sooner  or  later.”  Certainly  pe'nult  or  penult'  furnishes  a  sug¬ 
gestive  analogy. 

An-tip'-o-des.  Arctic.  Make  sure  of  the  first  c  in  this  and  in  Antarctic. 

Apparatus  (ray).  'I'he  new  authority  does  not  even  allow  “  rat,”  which  has 
heretofore  been  in  almost  exclusive  use.  though  the  books  are  uniformly  against 
it.  I  have  heard  ex-President  A.  I).  White,  of  Cornell,  one  of  the  most  exact 
scholars  in  our  country,  read  it  this  way,  in  a  paper  before  the  National  Teach¬ 
ers'  Association. 

Biography  (by,  not  bi). 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  the  like.  The  Century  now  makes  primary  the  sylla¬ 
ble  neece,"  which  was  before  altogether  disallowed.  Concord  (kurd,  proper 
noun:  common  noun,  kawrd).  Danish  (day).  Demon'-strate  or  dem'-onstrate. 

Dialogue,  catalogue,  etc.  (short  o).  The  Century  does  not  accept  the 
reformed  spelling  of  the  former,  but  does  give  “catalog”  as  an  alternative. 
“  Rime  ”  is  also  promised,  along  with  “  rhyme.”  “  Literarian  ”  a  new  word  for 
literatus,  proposed  by  the  Literary  World  a  few  years  ago,  is  received  into  full 
fellowship. 

Diphthong  (dif  or  dip).  The  former  secondary  now  becomes  primary  pro¬ 
nunciation,  So  aphthong  and  triphthong;  also  diphtheria.  English  (ing-glish, 
“you  know”).  [The  reason  why  this  is  A/jr  and  not  eu<r  is  explained  in  The 
Century.]  Epoch  (ee  now  given  preference). 

Equation.  No  change  made  by  the  great  and  authoritative  Century  has  sur¬ 
prised  me  more  than  the  allowance  of  zhun,  though  only  as  secondary.  It  has 
heretofore  been  disallowed  by  the  books,  though  often  heard  in  practice. 

Example  (still  egz,  though  many  other  words  have  had  the  syllable  changed 
to  eks,  or  given  it  as  alternative.  Exhibit  is  no  longer  allowed  eks  though  it 
remains  sole  in  exhibition). 

February.  Mind  all  the  r's,  in  spelling  as  well  as  pronunciation.  Fiord 
(feeawrd).  Geography  and  Geometry.  No  “jogs”  or  “joins.”  Glacier. 
Glayshier  now  allowed  and  put  first.  Hygiene.  Never  “  hyjeen  "  [but  hi'-ji-en]. 
Isthmus.  Istmus  or  ismus,  reversing  the  previous  order.  Italian.  So  “eye" 
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in  this.  Juvenile.  Nor  “Nile”  in  this.  Learned.  The  adjective  alwavs  in 
two  syllables.  Lvce'um.  So  museum,  atheneum,  etc.  Moslem.  Mos,  not 
moz,  reversing  the  former  authority.  Mountain,  mountainous.  A  as  in  pre¬ 
late,  courage.  Multiplicand,  not  multiplicand'.  Another  reversal.  Mythology 
(mi,  not  my).  No'menclature  only.  Numismatics  (miss  only).  Oa'sis  and 
oa'ses.  Oblique  (obleek  or  oblyk).  Oceanic  (she).  Octavo  (long  a  only). 
Off  and  often  (awf  and  awfn). 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  satisfactory  features  of  this  great  work 
is  its  pictorial  illustrations.  The  work  contains  about  six  thousand 
cuts.  These  have  been  drawn,  evidently,  whenever  possible,  from  the 
object  itself,  and  they  are  finely  engraved.  These  engravings  are  of 
a  very  high  class  of  work. 

All  entries  in  the  Dictionary  are  made  in  the  one  alphabetical  order, 
including  such  foreign  words  and  phrases  (as  a  priori,  etc.)  as  are 
established  in  the  language,  and  abbreviations  (as  LL.  D.,  A.  D.,  etc.). 
Biographical  and  geographical  names  are  not  included.  Adjectives 
derived  from  proper  names,  as  Chinese,  Darwinian,  etc.,  are  given, 
although  the  plan  of  the  Dictionary  excludes  such  proper  names  as 
China  and  Darwin. 

Entries  of  most  words  begin  with  a  small  letter.  Those  that  begin 
with  a  capital  are  proper  names,  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names, 
and  names  of  classes,  orders,  families,  etc.,  in  zoology  and  botany, 
which  it  is  customary  to  write  with  a  capital. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  synonyms  —  words  which  have 
meanings  somewhat  similar  to  the  word  defined,  but  not  exactly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  it.  For  instance,  under  animosity  will  be  found  a  list  of  more 
or  less  synonymous  words,  like  ill-will,  enmity,  malice,  hostility, 
etc.,  with  the  meaning  of  each,  and  the  difi'erence  between  them  care¬ 
fully  analyzed.  A  number  of  quotations  follow,  showing  the  uses  of 
the  various  words.  Under  each  one  of  these  words,  in  its  regular 
place  in  the  Dictionary,  is  a  cross-reference  to  the  synonyms  under 
animosity ;  so  if  one  looks  up  spite,  grudge,  hatred,  malignity,  or 
any  other  word  which  signifies  dislike  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
following  out  the  reference  to  animosity  shades  of  meaning  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  synonymous  terms  will  be  ascertained. 

The  entire  work  has  been  entrusted  to  the  care  and  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Dwight  Whitney,  who  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  world  in  the  science  of  language,  and, 
indeed,  has  been  called  by  the  London  Saturday  Review,  the  leading 
literary  paper  of  England,  the  highest  authority.  His  co-workers 
have  included  a  large  number,  not  only  of  competent  literary  men,  but 
specialists. 

In  this  age  of  American  education,  including  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,  the  colleges  and  universities,  new  and  old,  with  the  numberless 
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professional  and  special  and  technical  schools,  an  education.,  so  called, 
is  not  so  much  the  acquisition,  the  storing  up  in  the  mind,  of  useful 
knowledge,  as  it  is  acquiring  the  ability  to  find  know’ledge  when  it  is 
needed.  The  educated  man  ditlers  from  the  uneducated  largely  in 
this,  that  he  knows  where  and  how  he  may  obtain  any  particular 
information  when  he  wants  it.  Hence,  the  advent  of  a  great  work  like 
the  Century  Dictionary  is  of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance  to  all 
educators.  It  is  a  legacy  of  the  highest  value.  This  extended  revdew 
is  here  inserted  with  a  sincere  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  every  teacher 
to  this  remarkable  work,  with  the  earnest  wish  that  it  might  be  placed 
in  every  school-room  in  the  land.  Every  state  in  our  country  would 
be  vastly  benefited  by  a  liberal  appropriation  with  which  to  purchase 
copies  of  this  great  work  for  its  public  schools.  In  the  “  old  times” 
the  schools  were  regarded  as  discharging  their  full  obligations  to  the 
community  wdien  they  taught  their  pupils  the  three  R’s.  If  the  mod¬ 
ern  schools  should  add  to  the  former  teaching  the  one  most  important 
thing,  that  one  thing  would  doubtless  be  considered  by  most  sensible 
people  to  be  an  ability  to  consult  intelligently  a  good  dictionary,  and 
to  become  possessed  of  the  Information  such  a  work  always  stands 
ready  to  give.  W.  A.  Mowry. 

A  CRITICISM. 

BY  S.  ALICE  RANLETT. 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  W’ARNER,  in  his  admirable  paper,  “  The 
Novel  and  the  Common  School,”  in  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly, 
has  called  public  attention  to  one  of  the  serious  faults  of  our  school  sys¬ 
tem.  The  art  of  reading  is,  certainly,  a  most  important  and  underlying 
element  of  knowledge  and  when  a  prominent  literary  man,  giving  good 
ground  for  his  charge,  accuses  the  schools  of  not  teaching  how  to  read, 
it  is  time  for  educators  to  take  serious  thought.  Mr.  Warner  says  that,, 
in  the  school  words  are  taught,  not  literature,  that  children  learn  to  call 
the  words  of  the  reading-book,  but  not  to  read  ;  that  the  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  developed  and  the  habit  of  continuous  pursuit  of  a  subject  is 
not  acquired  ;  he  criticises  sharply  the  plan  of  readers  and  relates,  as 
an  example  of  what  he  well  calls  their  “  dreary  feebleness,”  the  imbe¬ 
cile  tale,  — hardly  an  approach  to  caricature,  — of  Jimmy  and  his  lit¬ 
tle  white  pig :  — 

“Little  Jimmy  had  a  little  white  pig.'* 

“  Did  the  pig  know  Jimmy  ” 

“Yes,  the  pig  did  know  Jimmy.” 

And  so  on,  ad  uauseum. 
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Teachers  and  parents  can  readily  recall  pages  of  similar  stuff  by  | 
which  no  child  is  taught  to  think ;  rather,  is  not  the  mind  weakened  I 
by  daily  doses  of  such  nonsense?  VVe  believe  that  the  adult  mind  is  ■ 
enfeebled  by  an  excess  of  Hction  wrought  even  by  literal*}'  artists ;  far  ^ 
greater  is  the  danger  to  the  child’s  mind  if  its  first  and  only  —  for  the  r 
time  —  fabulum  is  this  driveling  nonsense.  - 

“  It  happens  that  children  go  on  with  this  sort  of  reading  and  come  : 
to  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  without  the  least  conception  of  i 
litertature  or  art,  or  of  the  continuity  or  the  relations  of  history.” 

Thus  speaks  Mr.  VV’arner,  and  alas!  how  many  of  those  who  know 
must,  perforce,  acknowledge  that  he  is  right.  How  wearisome,  often,  i 
how  actually  painful  is  the  task  of  the  high  school  teacher  who  under¬ 
takes  to  introduce  a  class  to  English  Literature  !  The  scholars,  except  - 
the  few  who  have  happily  breathed  at  home,  a  bookish  atmosphere,  are 
ignorant  of  classical  and  historical  allusions,  unless  they  be  to  George  ; 
VV’ashington,  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  or  a  kindred  subject.  The  Christ-  | 
mas  Carol  may  interest  them,  but  The  Chambered  Nautilus  or  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  in  Westminster  Abbey,  selections  in  the  same 
“  compendium,”  will  but  cause  a  yawn  ;  they’  tlo  not  know  whether 
the  nautilus  is  a  flower  or  a  house,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  is  in  Cochin  China  or  Chicago.  ; 

The  examiners  in  scientific  schools  and  colleges  will  bear  witness  to  ' 
this  surprising  ignorance  ;  boys  who  can  solve  a  tough  “  original  ”  in  j 
geometry,  who  can  make  a  fair  translation  from  the  French,  who  can  | 
even  construe  their  Homer  and  give  an  intelligible  account  of  | 
Catiline’s  conspiracy,  with  Latin  quotations,  cannot,  for  the  life  of  them,  j 
tell  who  wrote  “Our  Mutual  Friend”  or  “  Sartor  Resartus,”  never 
heard  of  “  Vanity  Fair,”  do  not  know  whether  “  The  Marble  Faun  ”  j 
is  an  English  or  an  American  book,  are  not  sure  as  to  the  author  of 
“  Thanatopsis,”  but  think  Longfellow  wrote  it,  and  so  on  to  deepest 
depths  of  ignorance.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch  ;  indeed,  I  am  ashamed 
to  tell  all  that  I  know  on  this  theme. 

Nor  is  it  merely  ignorance  of  literature  and  lack  of  literary  taste 
which  we  bewail ;  there  is  also  a  lamentable  lack  of  comprehension  of  j 
words  and  word  combinations.  Behold  the  melancholy  books  and  i 
essays  upon  English  as  it  is  taught ;  ask  teachers  of  English  and  com-  : 
position  throughout  the  land  to  reveal  sad  facts  from  their  experience;  1 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  people,  —  the  common  school  educated 
people,  —  with  its  strangely  misused  words  and  its  slender,  overworked  : 
vocabulary;  think  of  such  statements  as  the  following  upon  exainina-  - 
tion  papers  of  fifteen-year  old  boys  in  one  of  the  best  schooled  cities  of  j 
^Massachusetts :  —  ; 

“  A  cloister  is  a  bunch.”  ' 
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“  Drvads  are  an  order  of  priests.” 

“  Fata  Morgana  was  one  of  the  Fates.” 

“  I  saw  a  partial  ellipse  of  the  sun.” 

“  The  bear  is  a  hydraulic  animal.” 

And,  from  a  paper  upon  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline,”  —  “Gabriel 
opened  his  eyes  which  they  were  nothing  like  them  when  Evangeline 
seen  him  last  ”  ! 

Although  this  wonderful  ignorance  is  often  revealed  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  common  school,  the  cause  is  in  the  lower  grades  in  which 
for  eight  or  ten  years  the  youthful  mind  has  been  fed,  not  nourished, 
on  husks.  The  teacher  is  not  the  culprit,  though  the  progressive 
teacher  who  knows  and  loves  literature,  will,  in  spite  of  circumstances, 
give  her  pupils  at  least  a  hint  of  the  riches  in  the  world  of  thought. 

The  blame  must  be  borne  by  the  school  system  which  demands  so 
much  of  such  a  kind  and  in  so  much  time  and  which  supplies  text¬ 
books  of  meagre  and  feeble  nature. 

With  approval  and  gratitude  mention  should  be  made  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  matter,  of  the  wisdom  which  has  supplied  many  schools 
with  excellent  supplementary  reading  and  has  granted  time  for  such 
reading  and  of  the  humanity,  —  it  may  almost  be  called,  —  which  in 
the  rushing  whirl  of  things  which  must  be  done  has  left  a  little  quiet 
space  for  things  which  may  be  done,  thus  allowing  the  teacher  the 
privilege  of  giving  to  the  children  a  few  gems  from  the  rich  mine  of 
literature.  It  would  be  surprising  to  note  the  effect  upon  the  child  of 
this  real  reading  were  it  not  just  what  we  should  expect,  i.  e.,  that  to 
the  young,  upward-struggling  mind  sense  is  far  better  adapted  than 
nonsense. 

The  case  before  us  is  in  brief ;  the  common  schools  do  not  teach  how 
to  read  ;  they  do  not  teach  what  to  read.  The  would-be  reformer  who 
devotes  himself  to  fault-finding  and  pulling  dowm  is  not  an  altogether 
pleasing  figure  ;  yet  he  reveals  the  defects  and,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
there  comes  one  who  shows  us  how  to  build  up  again,  but  Mr.  Warner 
does  not  censure  without  proposing  a  remedy. 

“  This  radical  defect,”  he  says,  “  can  be  easily  remedied  if  the  school 
authorities  only  clearly  apprehend  one  truth,  and  that  is  that  the  minds 
of  children  of  tender  age  can  be  as  readily  interested  and  as  perma¬ 
nently  interested  in  good  literature  as  in  the  dreary  feebleness  of  the 
juvenile  readers.”  Every  educator  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
young  mind,  will  acknowledge  this  truth.  Even  if  the  subject  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  the  child,  he  will  like  it  none  the  less.  I  once  heard 
a  teacher  of  long  and  successful  experience  with  young  children  say, 
“  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  things  must  be  made  easy  for  children  ; 
they  like  to  work  ;  they  are  happier  when  they  have  real  work  to  do.” 
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And  so  it  is  that  the  child  who  languidly  drawls  out  the  tale  of  Jimmy 
and  his  pig,  studies,  with  shining  eyes  and  active  brain,  some  true  inci¬ 
dent  from  history  or  the  simple,  marvelous  story  of  the  seed  which  lies 
hidden  in  the  darkness,  fed  by  its  own  little  store  of  food,  till  its  shoot 
climbs  into  the  air  and  sunshine.  The  Greek  myths,  the  realm  of 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  the  natural  history  of  flowers,  trees  and 
animals  ofter  desirable  subjects  and  will  give  the  child,  beside  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  knowledge  of  literature,  ideas  of  art  and  the  truly  good  and 
beautiful. 

Local  school  authorities  and  teachers  will  readily  select  from  the 
world’s  good  books  those  best  adapted  to  their  charges.  Longfellow 
and  Whittier,  and  many  another  poet  have  something  for  the  children; 
Lamb  and  Dickens  have  written  expressly  for  them,  and  Hawthorne 
with  his  magic  touch,  has  transmuted  the  wonder-stories  of  the  days  of 
old,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  selection  that  the  child  may  read,  instead  of 
“  Jimmy  and  his  Pig,”  some  story  from  the  morning-time  of  history 
as,  for  instance,  the  adventures  of  the  disobedient  Icarus,  which  may 
fully  equal  in  illustrations  and  moral  lessons  any  of  the  so-called  moral 
tales  of  the  readers,  while  the  story  is  withal,  a  bit  of  real  literature. 

The  time  devoted  to  real  reading  is  not  time  lost ;  what  the  child 
learns  at  seven,  he  will  not  need  to  learn  again  at  seventeen.  A  child 
of  ten  years,  under  good  instruction  can  readily  appreciate  and  enjoy 
many  of  Irving’s  simple,  graceful  sketches  which  are  almost  like  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  books,  to  so  many  have  they  opened  the  doors 
and  given  the  first  glimpse  of  the  treasures  of  that  kingdom  ;  never  do 
school  authorities  act  more  wisely  than  when  they  place  Irving  in  the 
schools.  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  European  and  American  history 
ofler  wide  fields  of  reading,  and  Motley,  Prescott,  Parkman,  Higgin- 
son  and  a  host  of  others  will  show  the  way  ;  natural  history  is  a  mine 
of  treasures,  and  Gilbert  White’s  Selborne,  Walton,  Thoreau  and  Bur¬ 
roughs  are  not  beyond  the  wisely  guided  child.  Nor  should  poetry  be 
neglected,  the  Indian  songs  of  VV’hittier,  Hiawatha,  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,  and  many  a  shorter  poem  of  the  Cambridge  bard.  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  many  of  Tennyson’s  melodies,  the  stirring  bal¬ 
lads  of  Macaulay,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Marmion,  and  a  thousand 
gems  will  nourish,  in  the  child  the  germ  of  good  literary  taste. 

Let  school  authorities  add  to  well-chosen  literary  material  abundant 
time,  remembering  that,  even  in  the  crowding  and  important  demands 
of  other  branches  of  learning,  this  great  foundation  of  knowledge  must 
have  the  first  place.  Let  teachers,  with  patience,  zeal  and  love,  teach 
no  longer  words  only,  but  thoughts,  and  the  time  vvill  speedily  come 
when  reading  will  be  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
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ENGLISH  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

BY  FRANK  CHASE,  WACO,  TEXAS. 

The  Boston  Herald  scholarships  of  some  months  ago,  have  called 
widespread  attention  to  a  fact  that  has  been  patent  to  men  and 
women  of  observation  for  many  years,  viz.,  that  public  school  gradu¬ 
ates  of  these  latter  days  appear  to  have  profited  but  little  by  their  years 
of  study  of  the  English  language. 

Many  explanations  have  been  made,  and  numerous  suggestions 
offered,  but  in  them  all  the  true  cause  of  the  evil  has  not  been  alluded 
to ;  and  it  has  gone  abroad  that  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  in  Boston  is  without  foundation  in  fact.  The 
trouble  is  not  in  the  methods  pursued  at  school,  but  in  the  unreasonable 
demand  of  its  patrons,  “  that  five  hours  of  study  for  two  hundred  days 
of  each  year  in  the  schoolroom,  shall  constitute  the  education  of  a  year.” 
They  forget,  or  do  not  know,  that  for  each  hour  devoted  to  the  study 
of  English  in  its  purity  during  a  daily  session,  there  are  eight  or  ten 
other  hours  when  the  child  is  under  the  influence  of  the  example  of 
careless  conversation  at  the  fireside,  and  the  pernicious  training  of  the 
illiterates  of  the  streets. 

Children  are  imitative ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  expect 
a  parrot  educated  in  the  forecastle  of  a  whaler  to  be  conversant  with 
the  models  of  polite  literature,  as  it  is  to  expect  English  undefiled  in 
the  lips  of  a  boy  who  spends  one  hour  w’ith  Addison  and  ten  with 
Paddy  Mulligan. 

As  long  as  children  are  taught,  by  the  example  of  their  parents,  that 
the  language  of  books  is  not  the  language  of  the  home  and  the  play¬ 
ground,  just  so  long  w'ill  there  be  surprise  expressed  that  the  English 
taught  by  the  schools  is  not  the  English  learned  by  the  scholars.  The 
child  of  parents  who  are  careful  of  their  own  speech  is  an  illustration 
of  this  point,  and  no  such  father  or  mother  will  charge  the  lapses  of  the 
child  to  the  school  teacher,  for  the  latter  but  supplements  the  teaching 
of  the  former,  and  by  the  rules,  of  which  the  average  child  lives  so 
much  in  dread,  justifies  the  home  training. 

Yet,  such  a  boy  will  not  only  violate  these  rules  within  a  remarkably 
short  period,  but  unless  the  parents  are  constantly  on  their  guard  to  set 
him  right,  and  are  constant  “  in  season  and  out  of  season,”  he  will 
speak  a  tongue  of  which  he  was  in  total  ignorance  “  until  he  went  to 
school.” 
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Such  parents  do  not  attribute  his  degeneracy  to  his  training  in  school, 
but  fix  it  where  it  belongs,  upon  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  other 
boys  who  require  impossibilities  at  the  hands  of  public  instructors. 

There  will  always  be  room  for  improvement  in  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  so  long  as  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age  opens  pathways  through 
the  mysteries  of  the  world,  but  the  demand  is  not  so  strong  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  as  it  is  upon  the  getters  of  them. 
When  parents  learn  that  they  are  the  teachers  of  their  children,  and 
that  Miss  Normal  Graduate  is  only  an  efficient  assistant  provided  by 
the  state,  complaints  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  schools  will  not  be  so 
frequent. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Educational  afiairs  in  Europe  have  not  been  at  a  stand-still  during 
the  summer.  In  Great  Britain  this  is  the  season  when  the  appropria¬ 
tions  are  voted.  The  sum  estimated  for  elementary  education  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  VV’ales  for  iSqo-’qi  is  about  $18,000,000.  This  will  probably 
cover  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenditure,  and  with  the 
amount  derived  from  local  rates,  will  make  up  two-thirds  the  cost  of 
the  schools,  the  remaining  third  being  met  by  fees,  subscriptions  and 
other  sources.  In  moving  the  consideration  of  the  estimates.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hart-Dyke,  vice-president  of  the  Education  department,  took 
occasion  to  explain  the  principal  features  of  the  new  code.  This  must 
be  regarded  as  the  practical  outcome  of  the  recent  commission  and  as 
such  is  of  more  than  usual  moment. 

A  slight  concession  to  the  opponents  of  “  payment  upon  results  ”  is 
made  by  a  fixed  grant  of  12s.  6d.  or  14s.  per  capita,  of  average  attend¬ 
ance  to  every  school  that  is  classed  as  efficient.  This  fixed  grant  tal^es 
the  place  of  the  former  merit  and  average  attendance  grants.  It  does 
not  affect  the  mode  of  distributing  the  grant  for  studies. 

A  more  important  measure  is  that  relating  to  the  peculiar  necessities 
of  rural  schools.  It  is  provided  that  all  schools  situated  in  a  district 
whose  population  is  less  than  500  shall  receive  an  extra  grant  of  $50. 
As  the  total  number  of  such  schools  is  about  4,500  the  extra  grant  foots 
up  a  large  sum. 

This  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  but  it  prepares  the  way  for  more 
important  ameliorating  policies  affecting  the  class  of  schools  specified. 
The  new  code  also  allows  teachers  greater  freedom  in  the  classification 
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of  their  pupils,  which  is  a  gain  to  both.  Outside  of  England  itself  the 
provisions  which  are  likely  to  excite  most  attention  are  those  relating 
to  drawing  and  manual  training.  It  is  proposed  to  make  drawing 
compulsory,  but  this  change  must  be  accomplished  gradually.  The 
progress  that  has  already  been  nvide  in  this  subject  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  from  March,  1889  to  March,  1890,  there  was  an  increase  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  schools  and  also  in  the  number  of 
pupils  taking  the  branch.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  of  Technical  Education  whose  valuable  report  Is  well 
known  in  this  country,  the  Education  department  is  resolved  to  com¬ 
bine  manual  instruction  and  drawing.  A  special  grant  will  be  given 
for  manual  instruction  and  it  is  believed  that  the  movement  thus  begun 
will  be  developed  until  the  whole  ground  of  technical  education  is 
covered. 

FRANCE. 

The  July  session  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Education  was  occupied 
with  an  important  measure  atlecting  secondary,  or  as  we  should  term 
it,  collegiate  education  in  France.  The  results  of  their  deliberations 
were  embodied  in  a  decree  issued  August  8th,  abolishing  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  complete  and  limited,  and  creating  for  all 
courses  the  single  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  is  a  measure  which 
must  profoundly  atlect  the  spirit  and  methods  of  superior  instruction 
in  F'rance. 

The  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  French  universities  has  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  distinct  project  of  law  for  that  purpose.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Imperial  University  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  superior 
instruction  in  France  has  been  confided  to  special  schools  and  to  Facul- 
t^s.  The  latter  comprise  Facultds  of  letters,  science,  law,  medicine 
and  Protestant  theology,  fifty-one  in  number.  These  are  distributed 
among  the  seventeen  academic  districts  of  France  (including  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Algiers),  in  which  they  exist  as  independent  bodies.  The  work 
of  organization  was  begun  by  the  decrees  of  1885  creating  a  council 
general  of  all  the  Facultes  of  each  academic  district,  and  a  council  and 
assembly  in  each  separate  Faculte.  The  project  of  law  presented  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Mons.  L(5on  Bourgeois,  provides  for  the  transformation  of  the  Facultes 
into  veritaljle  universities.  The  total  number  of  students  on  the  regis¬ 
ters  of  the  Facultes  for  i887-’88,  was  17,630,  of  which  number  3,693 
were  in  the  Facultes  of  letters  and  of  science.  The  total  number  of 
professors  was  1,493. 

NORW'AY. 

The  government  has  announced  the  intention  of  appointing  a  public 
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Commission  for  the  reform  of  secondary  schools.  It  appears  as  if  the 
outcome  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  time  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek 
with  corresponding  increase  in  that  assigned  to  the  modern  languages. 

RUSSIA. 

A  new  law  has  been  promulgated  in  Russia,  modifying  the  curricula 
of  classical  schools  and  gymnasia  on  much  the  same  lines  as  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  Norway.  Translations  from  the  native  tongue  into  Greek 
and  Latin  are  abolished,  while  the  time  allotted  to  physical  science  and 
to  theology  is  increased. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  complaint  of  an  undue  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  young  men 
of  Prussia  to  crowd  into  the  superior  schools  continues,  and  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  attendance  and  their  social  and  industrial  bearings  are  carefully 
discussed.  In  1SS9  the  graduates  of  the  secondary  schools  numbered 
4, 250, of  which  number,’  2,991  entered  the  universities.  As  compared 
with  1869  the  number  of  students  has  more  than  doubled,  and  at  least 
one-third  come  from  families  without  fortune.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  professors  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  history  of  Prussian  univer¬ 
sities  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Altogether,  it  is  an  increase  of  fifty-three 
per  cent.  The  philosophical  faculties  show  the  greatest  gain  in  the 
number  of  ordinary  chairs  and  the  medical  faculties  in  the  number  of 
extraordinary.  Catholic  faculties  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of 
the  augmentation  than  Protestant. 

ITALY. 

Recent  statistics  show  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  brought  under  instruction  in  Italy.  The  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  above  six  years  old  able  to  read  at  the  end  of  three  successive 
decades,  viz.,  1861,  1871,  1881,  was  as  follows:  twenty-five  per  cent., 
thirty-one  per  cent,  and  thirty-eight  per  cent,  respectively.  The  gain 
has  been  greatest  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy  and  Leguria.  The  women 
form  a  much  larger  percentage  of  illiterates  than  the  men.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  for  every  100,000  of  the  population  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  and  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
sixty-two. 

While  Italy  is  behind  Northwestern  Europe  in  respect  to  elementary 
education,  she  holds  an  important  position  when  superior  education  is 
considered.  Her  universities  and  technical  schools  not  only  stand  high, 
but  illustrate  in  varied  ways  the  practical  workings  of  a  sound  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education.  a.  t.  s. 
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From  John  C.  Buckbee  &Co.,  Chicago,  a  new  book  has  .just  been  received, 
entitled,  An  Aid  to  Greek  at  Sight,”  consisting  of  classified  lists  of  the  chief 
classic  Greek  words  with  their  most  important  meanings,  with  discriminations 
of  similar  words.  By  Prof.  E.  C.  Ferguson,  Ph.  D.,  of  McKendree  College, 
Illinois.  1890.  Pp.  .559.  Price,  01.50. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  besets  beginners  in  Greek  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Any  plan  by  which  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  new  language  can  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the 
'words  will  prove  of  great  utility.  “  Translations  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Sight  ” 
can  only  be  secured  by  skill  and  success  in  acquiring  a  vocabulary.  That  is 
the  object  of  this  book.  Our  teachers  must  determine  by  actual  use  the  degree 
of  success  which  it  will  enable  them  to  obtain. 

VVe  have  received  from  Commissioner  Stockwell  of  Rhode  Island,  the  “  Twen¬ 
tieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  forty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,”  January,  1890. 

The  schools  of  Rhode  Island  have  a  high  reputation  for  their  excellence. 
This  reputation  has  been  bronght  about  in  no  small  degree  by  the  wise  and 
careful  work  of  the  present  School  Commissioner,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell, 
who  has,  with  great  success,  filled  this  office  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years. 
This  report  of  Commissioner  Stockwell  will  be  found  of  more  than  usual  inter¬ 
est  and  value. 

The  Complete  English  Gentleman.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Edited  for  the  first 
time  from  the  Author’s  Autograph  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  by  Karl  D.  BUlbring,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Lon¬ 
don  :  David  Nutt.  1890.  Large  octavo.  Pp.  295. 

This  is  a  valuable  book,  especially  for  teachers,  and  especially  as  showing 
the  state  of  society  and  the  condition  of  education  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  in  England.  The  editor’s  introduction  is  of  great  value  to  all  students 
of  the  history  of  education.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  service  to  education 
in  this  country,  if  this  book  should  have  a  wide  reading  here.  It  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that  a  work  of  so  great  importance  should  so  long  remain  unprinted, 
especially  since  public  attention  was  called  to  it  thirty  years  ago.  The  w'ork  is 
sumptuously  printed  on  excellent  paper. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  for  the  j’car  ending  Nov.  30,  1889.  Published  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

This  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  contains  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  of  the  City  Superintendent,  as  well  as  General  Statistical  Ta¬ 
bles  and  General  Appendix  of  over  a  hundred  pages. 

How  to  Preserve  Health.  By  Louis  Barkan,  M.  D.  Pp.  344.  Trade  sup¬ 
plied  by  Americau  News  Company. 

A  treatise  covering  a  multitude  of  topics,  and  containing  a  vast  amount  of 
interesting  and  useful  matter. 
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The  Best  Elizabethan  Plays.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  William  R. 
Thayer.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  Pp.  611. 

The  selection  comprises  “  The  Jew  of  Malta,”  by  Marlowe ;  “  The  Alchemist,” 
by  Ben  Jonson ;  “Phiiaster,”  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  “The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,”  by  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare;  and  “The  Duchess  of  Malfy,”  by 
Webster.  It  thus  furnishes  not  only  the  best  specimen  of  the  dramatic  works 
of  each  of  the  five  Elizabethan  Poets  who  rank  next  to  Shakespeare,  but  also 
a  general  view  of  the  development  of  the  English  Drama  from  its  rise  in  Mar¬ 
lowe  to  its  last  strong  expression  in  Webster.  This  volume  appeals  to  the 
general  reader,  who  wishes  to  get.  in  small  compass,  the  best  products  of  the 
Elizabethan  Drama  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare),  and  also  to  the  students  in 
academies  or  colleges,  who  are  studying  this  most  important  period  of  English 
Literature.  It  is  a  work  equally  well  adapted  to  the  library  and  to  the  class¬ 
room. 

The  forty-fifth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  year  1890,  is  issued  in  exceedingly  neat  form,  and  shows  all 
the  details  of  a  school  of  766  pupils. 

U.  S.  An  Index  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Historical,  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  Political.  A  Handbook  of  Reference,  combining  the  “  curi¬ 
ous”  in  U.  S.  History,  ('ompiled  by  Malcolm  Townsend.  Boston:  D. 
Lothrop  Company.  Pp.  482,  with  maps,  pictures,  etc.  Price,  81.50  net. 
This  book  is  a  true  vade  mecum  for  all  teachers  of  American  History  or  Geog¬ 
raphy.  It  is  just  filled  with  useful  and  “curious”  information.  Seldom  else¬ 
where  can  we  find  so  wide  a  range  of  useful  and  interesting  facts  grouped 
together  in  one  book.  Population,  territory,  politics,  coinage,  U.  S.  officers, 
Indians,  commerce  and  all  sorts  of  valuable  information  and  statistics  are  here 
grouped  together  in  one  volume. 

Les.sons  in  Number.  By  Francis  Cogswell,  A.  .M.,  Superintendent  of  .S«iiools 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Boston :  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.  Pp.  140.  Price, 
25  cents. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  Arithmetics.  Many  of  them  are  made  by  cranks,  or 
one  idea  men.  This  is  not  made  by  a  crank,  and  the  author  is  not  a  man  of  one 
idea.  Superintendent  Cogswell  is  a  well-rounded,  all-sided  man,  a  scholar, 
a  practical  teacher,  and  a  successful  superintendent.  His  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  practical  aids  in  teaching  the  art  of  number.  Every 
teacher  will  like  the  book.  It  is  at  once  philosophical  and  practical. 

Reference  Handbook  for  Readers,  Students  and  Teachers  of  English 
History.  By  E.  H.  Gurney.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1890.  Pp. 
114.  Mailing  price,  85  cents. 

This  book  will  be  helpful  to  anyone  who  is  interested  In  Englisii  History. 
The  subjects  treated  are  as  follows:  Descent  of  William  the  Conqueror  from 
Rollo  the  Dane;  The  Kings  of  England  and  their  Families;  Descent  of  the 
present  Reigning  Families;  Nobility  of  England;  Counsellors  and  Statesmen 
from  1066  to  1889;  Table  of  Principal  British  Writers,  and  Date  of  Principal 
Events.  Conciseness  and  accuracy  are  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
book. 

Robert  Browning.  Memorial  Meeting,  Syracuse  Brow’iiing  Club,  Jan.  9, 
1890.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher.  1890.  Pp.  94. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  volume,  including  eight  or  nine  different  papers 
by  as  many  different  persons. 
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Thk  Leading  Facts  of  Amekican  Histoky.  By  D.  II.  Montgomery.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers.  1890.  Pp.  359.  Mailing  price,  $1.10. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  by  the  same 
autlior,  Mr.  Montgomery  need  not  be  introduced.  We  have  here  a  w’eleome 
addition  to  his  series  of  Leading  Facts,  and  one  that  in  no  way  falls  behind  the 
volumes  that  have  appeared  before.  Covering  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
States,  from  1492  up  to  the  cruise  of  the  new  Squadron  of  Evolution,  Mr. 
Montgomery  divides  his  subject  into  the  seven  legitimate  subjects:  Discovery, 
Settlement  and  Colonization,  English  and  French  in  America,  The  Revolution, 
National  Development,  The  Civil  War,  and  Reconstruction.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  the  valuable  addition  of  sixteen  full-page  maps  and  seventeen  full-page 
illustrations,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  smaller  maps  and  illustrations.  The 
appendix  is  full  of  Important  matter,  including  tables,  principal  dates,  lists  of 
books,  and  questions  for  examination.  As  usual,  the  publishers  present  a  neat 
appearing  volume,  and  the  systematic  arrangement  helps  to  make  the  book  an 
attractive  and  pleaslng.one  for  schools. 

Elements  ok  Civil  Government,  Local,  State  and  National.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Mowry,  editor  of  “  Education,"  and  author  of  “  Studies  in  Civil  Gov¬ 
ernment."  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  1890. 
Pp.  190. 

“  'I'hls  book  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  author’s  ‘  Studies  in  Civil 
Government,’  but  its  purpose  is  to  furnish  a  shorter  course,  which  can  be  used 
in  schools  where  younger  pupils  can  spend  from  three  to  six  months  in  the 
study  of  an  elementary  book,  but  would  find  the  larger  and  more  mature  trea¬ 
tise  too  extensive  and  diflicult."  The  scope  of  the  book  can  easily  be  seen  by 
noticing  the  division  of  the  book  Into  these  subjects:  Town  Governments, 
City  Governments,  County  Governments.  State  Governments,  and  the  National 
Government.  The  work  commends  itself  to  those  teachers  who  desire  to  make 
their  course  in  Civil  Government  a  practical  one,  as  maybe  seen  in  the  insertion 
in  the  text  of  a  warrant  for  calling  an  annual  town  meeting,  and  a  note  to  the 
teacher  as  to  how  such  a  meeting  may  be  held,  and  also  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  “  Rules  of  Procedure  for  Deliberative  Assemblies."  The  Blackboard  Out¬ 
lines,  the  l^uestions.  Topics,  and  suggestions  for  Review,  and  the  illustrations 
are  attractive  features.  The  twenty-five  years  of  practical  teaching  that  the 
author  has  had  seem  to  fit  him  for  the  writing  of  such  a  volume,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  schools  that  have  pupils  that  can  comprehend  the  good  English 
of  a  fourth  reader.*’ 

School  Sui’ERVisiON.  By  J.  L.  Packard,  LL.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&,  Co.  1890.  Pp.  175. 

This  Is  number  fifteen  of  the  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  W. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  (’ommissioner  of  Education.  The  names  of  the  author  of  this 
volume  and  the  editor  of  the  series  are  sufficient  recommendations.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a  summary  of  the  features  of  the  work.  The  chapters  include  such 
subjects  as  Historical  Sketch  of  Supervision  of  Schools  in  the  United  States; 
Character  of  School  Supervision  ;  State,  County  and  City  Supervision;  the 
Superintendent  in  his  relation  to  Pupils  and  Teachers,  Parents  and  Patrons; 
Physical  and  Moral  Training;  Promotions  and  Examinations;  etc.  The  chap¬ 
ter,  on  ‘‘What  shall  we  do  w’lth  our  boys?"  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  whole 
book. 
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The  Hoosiek  School-Bov.  By  Edward  Eggleston.  New  York;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1890.  Pp.  130. 

This  edition  is  specially  arranged  for  use  as  a  supplementary  reader,  and  for 
this  purpose  occasional  notes,  questions  and  definitions  are  added.  The  book 
will  in  many  schools  prove  very  attractive  for  this  purpose.  The  story  of 
a  frontier  school  at  an  early  day  is  admirably  told,  and  its  lessons  for  school 
children  are  healthy  and  salutary.  Every  teacher  will  teach  better  for  having 
read  it,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  it  in  school  will  prize  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  advantages  more  highly  for  the  lessons  it  unconsciously  teaches. 

Bertha  Gordon  Series.  By  May  Kingston.  Boston  and  Chicago ;  Congre¬ 
gational  S.  S.  and  Publishing  Society.  10  vols.  Pp.  48  each.  Price,  $2.25. 
Bertha  Gordon  and  her  little  brother  Robby  are  children  to  whom  many  other 
boys  and  girls  of  about  the  same  age  would  like  to  be  introduced.  They  are 
not  “  stuck  up  ”  a  bit.  but  are  easy  to  make  friends  with,  and  will  prove  good 
friends,  too.  In  the  ten  short  volumes  of  this  set  are  described  many  of  their 
doings,  both  at  home  and  on  the  seashore,  as  well  as  their  sayings  and  talks 
with  a  mother  who  is  as  kind  and  wise  as  all  mothers  ought  to  be.  Many 
a  good  lesson  will  be  learned  from  these  books,  without  the  little  readers  being 
aware  that  they  are  being  preached  at. 

Recollections  OF  General  Grant.  By  George  W.  Childs.  Philadelphia: 
Collins  Printing  House.  Published  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
Pp.  104. 

This  little  brochure  is  a  loving  testimonial  to  a  great  man,  who  could  be  not 
onl}'  great,  but  a  firm  and  loyal  friend.  Mr.  Childs  has  written  in  his  well- 
known  inimitable  style  his  personal  recollections  of  the  great  General,  and  the 
incidents  here  recorded  will  prove  valuable  to  every  teacher  of  American  his¬ 
tory  in  our  schools. 

Methods  of  Teaciiino  Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools.  By  Col. 
George  T.  Balch,  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
New  York:  D.  Van  Xostrand  Company,  23  Murray  Street.  1890.  Pp.  109. 
Supplied  by  Damrell  &  Uphani,  Boston. 

This  volume  is  an  extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  teachers  of 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  the  city  of  New’  York,  .June  28,  1889.  Material 
Aids  to  Patriotic  Education ;  Emotional  Patriotism  ;  Tlie  Badge  of  Citizenship ; 
The  Scholar's  Flag;  The  Class  Flag;  The  School  Flag,  and  The  Signal  Flag, 
are  some  of  the  topics  treated.  The  forty-page  prefix  is  as  valuable  as  the  rest 
of  the  book.  The  book  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  all,  and  every  teacher 
should  supply  himself  with  a  copy. 

Long.mans’  New  Atlas.  Political  and  Physical.  For  the  use  of  schools  and 
private  persons.  40  quarto  and  16  octavo  maps  and  diagrams,  besides  insets 
and  16  quarto  plates  of  views,  etc.  Engraved  anil  lithograplied  by  Edward 
Stanford.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chisliolin,  M.  A.  l.onilon  and  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  Co.  1889.  Sold  by  Damrell  &  IJphain.  Boston. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  atlases  to  be  found  in  America.  Its  maps  are  mar¬ 
vels  of  accuracy  and  beauty.  Clear,  perspicuous,  easilj'  studied,  and  beautiful 
in  every  particular.  When  the  new  American  edition,  which  is  now  in  [irepara- 
tion  is  completed,  it  will  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  publishing  houses  in  the  world. 
'Their  American  house  is  at  No.  1.5,  East  16th  street.  New'  York.  Tlieir  school 
books  are  thoroughly  reliable.  Chisholm's  Geographies  are  of  the  best. 
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Julius  Caesar,  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  By  K.  Deighton.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  Pp.  184.  Price,  40  cents.  For  sale  by  Willard  .Small. 
Beautiful  text  and  capital  notes. 

Selections  from  Heine's  Poems.  Edited  with  notes,  by  Prof.  Horatio  Ste¬ 
vens  White,  Cornell  University.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1890. 
Pp.  220. 

A  capital  German  Header.  The  type  is  excellent.  It  is  a  beautiful  book. 

Barrington  on  the  Narragansett,  as  a  Place  of  Residence.  Copy¬ 
righted  by  the  Rural  Improvement  Society  of  Barrington,  R.  I. 

The  shores  of  the  Narragansett  bay  furnish  the  most  beautifvl  views  and  the 
most  delightful  climate  to  be  found  anywhere  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  This 
elegant  presentation  of  some  of  these  attractions  is  due  to  the  indefatigable 
zeal  and  industry  of  the  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Smith.  The 
engravings,  the  text,  the  unique  binding,  all,  everything  about  it  are  models, 
and  represent  tlie  best  art  and  the  finest  taste.  Applications  for  the  book  may 
be  mitde  to  the  president  or  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  O.  S.  Anthony,'  Drown- 
ville,  R.  I. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Catalogue  and  Announcements,  1889-‘90. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  America.  Its  courses  of 
study  inclmie  the  college  department  and  departments  of  medicine,  law, 
dentistry,  philosophy,  veterinary  medicine,  physical  education,  etc.  The  col¬ 
lege  department  includes  the  course  in  arts,  the  courses  in  science,  the  courses 
in  natural  history,  the  course  in  finance  and  economy,  and  the  course  in  music. 
The  institution  numbers,  of  professors,  lecturers  and  instructors,  178;  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  departments,  1,325. 

School  Supervision.  By  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  1890.  Pp.  175. 

This  is  No.  15  of  the  Intprnntiotinl  Education  Series,  and  is  a  capital  hook, 
written  by  one  of  the  best,  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  our  American  edu¬ 
cators.  It  is  full  of  meat  —  interesting,  instructive,  practical.  Every  one  of 
its  seventeen  chapters  discusses  the  relations  of  tlie  superintendent  to  some 
important  subject,  such  as  examinations  and  promotions,  parents,  physical 
training,  moral  training,  government,  discipline,  morality  and  religion,  etc. 

.\HKILLE,  PAR  Anatole  FRANCE.  Edited  by  Charles  P.  Lebon,  English  High 
School.  Boston:  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Pp.  90. 

.M.  France  was  a  brilliant  conversationist.  He  writes  in  the  conversational 
style  deliglitfully  about  cliildrcn.  The  jireface  says:  —  “Like  Montaigne  and 
the  great  moralists  on  cliildhood,  he  knows  that  tlie  art  of  teaching  is  oniy  tlie 
art  of  awakening  the  curiosity  of  tlieir  young  minds  in  order  to  satisfy  it.” 
The  hook  is  heautifully  printed  and  is  every  way  attractive. 

The  Color  Vocabulary  of  Children.  By  Harry  K.  Wolfe,  University  of 
Nebraska.  Pp.  30. 

This  paper  forms  No.  3  of  the  first  volume  of  “  University  Studies,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  this  University,  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  discussion,  giving 
the  results  of  questions  and  examinations  of  a  large  number  of  children.  The 
readers  of  Education  will  recognize  an  article  upon  a  similar  topic  from  the 
same  pen. 
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Hand-Craft.  By  James  Crichtou  Browne.  September,  1890.  Vol.  III. 
No.  5. 

This  very  able  paper  originally  appeared  in  the  National  lleview  for  August, 
1888.  It  contains  a  physiological  argument  for  Manual  Training.  It  is  here 
reprinted  as  a  Monograph,  and  all  teachers  interested  in  such  a  discussion 
should  read  it. 

Faith  ON  THE  Frontier.  By  Edmund  March  Vittum.  Boston  and  Chicago: 
Congregational  S.  S.  and  Publishing  Society.  Pp.  390.  Price,  81.50. 

In  this  story  is  an  unvarnished  tale  "  of  the  difhculties  which  surrounded 
a  Vermont  family  who  took  up  laud  in  the  West  and  forsook  New  England  for 
what  seemed  to  them  a  golden  opportunity.  They  had  to  experience  many 
a  bitter  disappointment  and  failure.  The  father  is  overcome  by  drink,  and 
loses  his  life  in  a  blizzard.  Harry  Marston,  his  son,  grows  up  in  the  new 
country,  and  by  his  persistent  courage  and  Christian  faith  finally  compels  suc¬ 
cess,  and  is  the  means  of  starting  a  frontier  town.  Tliereare  thrilling  pas-sages 
in  the  book.  The  power  of  liquor  in  a  Western  tow'ii  is  faithfully  represented. 
The  reader  will  obtain  from  the  book  an  impression  of  Westein  life  far  truer 
than  that  to  be  derived  from  most  literatnre  of  the  sort. 

The  Story  of  a  Heathen.  By  H.  L.  Keade.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Congre¬ 
gational  S.  S.  and  Publishing  Society.  Pp.  82.  Price,  GO  cents.. 

In  a  comparatively  few  words,  and  with  a  simple  and  direct  style,  the  writer 
of  this  book  has  told  of  the  growth,  conversion,  and  wide  influence  of  a  Japan¬ 
ese  boy  who  is  now  living  and  occnpying  a  high  oflicial  position  in  Japan.  The 
story  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  every  boy  who  is  striving  for  the  highest  and 
best  things.  It  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  pluck  and  ambitions  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  youth  of  the  present  day.  Witli  its  handsome  cover  and  excellent  repro¬ 
ductions  of  photographs,  it  makes  a  book  well  worthy  of  its  subject  and  pur¬ 
pose. 

Little  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  By  Frances  A.  Humphrey.  Boston  and 
Chicago:  Congregational  S.  .S.  and  Publishing  Society.  Pp.  331.  Price, 
81.25. 

Every  boy  or  girl  who  grows  to  be  a  true  citizen  of  this  republic  should 
learn  to  honor  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  1G20.  But  many  a  boy 
and  girl  knows  little  or  nothing  about  those  good  people,  cliiefly  because  the 
narrative  of  Plymouth  colony  has  not  been  sufliciently  set  forth  in  interesting 
shape.  It  is  to  meet  this  need  tliat  Mrs.  Humphrey  has  written  this  very  reada¬ 
ble  story.  She  has  woven  into  her  tale  of  children  summering  at  Plymouth 
the  facts  of  the  Pilgrims'  life.  Many  interesting  details  concerning  various 
individuals  are  given ;  places  made  doubly  interesting  by  their  connection  with 
Pilgrim  history  are  well  described;  and  numerous  illustrations,  chiefly  from 
piiotographs,  give  distinctness  to  the  written  description.  The  historical  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  liook  has  been  vouched  for  by  one  well  versed  in  colonial  history. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  considered  with  some  refer¬ 
ence  TO  ITS  Origins.  By  John  Fiske.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co. 
189G.  Pp.  360. 

This  book  will  meet  with  a  very  cordial  reception  from  every  teacher  of 
Civil  Government  in  the  country.  In  the  tirst  place  it  is  written  b5’  a  scliolar 
who  is  very  familiar  with  the  political  history  of  this  country,  lu  the  next 
place  it  is  written  in  a  most  engaging  and  attractive  way.  Its  method  of  treat- 
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nieiit  of  the  various  subjects  which  come  up  for  consideration  is  specially 
felicitous.  It  is  bristling  with  bright  suggestions  and  wise  sayings  —  e.  g. 
“  There  never  was  a  time  when  any  one  of  the  original  states  exercised  singly 
the  full  powers  of  sovereignty.”  The  federal  judiciary  “transformed  our 
country  from  a  loose  confederation  into  a  federal  nation,  from  a  Band-of- States 
to  a  Banded- State.'"  “‘To  the  Victors  belong  the  Spoils.’  The  man  who 
said  this  of  course  did  not  realize  that  he  was  making  one  of  the  most  shame¬ 
ful  remarks  recorded  in  history.” 

The  book  will  prove  attractive  reading  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  and  institutions  of  our  country.  It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether 
it  will  prove  particularly  successful  as  a  textbook.  It  is  written  rather  in  the 
narrative  manner,  such  as  would  make  it  specially  adapted  for  supplementary 
reading  in  a  high  school. 

Thk  Knights  ok  .Sanov  Hollow.  By  Mary  B.  Sleight.  Boston  and  Chi¬ 
cago:  Congregational  S.  S.  and  I'ublisbing  Society.  Pp.  376.  Price,  @1.50. 
The  “  Knights”  were  originally  a  band  of  eight  or  ten  boys  in  a  dull  fishing 
village,  w'ho,  tired  by  the  exaggerated  and  sensational  adventures  in  dime  nov¬ 
els,  united  for  mischief  of  ail  kinds.  Before  long  their  lawlessness  made  them 
the  terror  of  the  neighborhood.  A  leaven  of  a  difterent  sort  had,  however, 
begun  its  work  in  the  little  village.  A  most  devoted  and  attractive  young  girl, 
who  came  to  live  at  the  shore  with  a  lame  brother,  determined  to  make  friends 
with  these  boys,  and  help  them  to  be  true  knights  instead  of  the  false  ones  that 
they  were.  Soon  after,  her  efforts  were  seconded  by  a  cheery,  hearty,  young 
theological  student  who  visited  the  seashore  village,  and  preached  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  there. 

The  boys  of  Sandy  Hollow  were  of  all  sorts.  Some  of  them  were  led  into 
serious  misdoing;  but  in  the  course  of  months  they,  as  well  as  the  place,  felt 
the  effect  of  the  good  leaven.  The  story  is  a  flrst-rate  one  for  bo3’s. 

Thk  Kducational  Valuk  ok  Manual  Training.  Consisting  of  the  argu- 
uu-iits  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Xational  ('ouncil  Committee  on  Peda¬ 
gogics  at  Nashville,  July,  1889,  by  C.  M.  Woodward  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  .St.  Louis,  and  a  critical  review  of  the  same  report,  by  Gilbert  B. 
Morrison,  of  the  Kansas  City  High  School,  with  an  appendix  containing  the 
council  rep<»rt  in  full.  Boston:  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1890. 

This  pamphlet  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  contains  the  report  made  at 
Nashviile,  and  two  extended  criticisms  of  the  report,  one  from  the  pen  of 
Doctor  Woodward,  and  the  other  by  Doctor  Morrison.  Both  of  these  gentle* 
men  state  their  positions  and  views  with  great  distinctness  and  precision. 
They  object  most  strenuously  to  Doctor  Harris’s  report  and  characterize  it  in 
great  measure  as  the  height  of  absurdity.  They  contend  vigorously  for  the 
great  educative  value  of  manual  training.  The  pamphlet  will  be  found  inter¬ 
esting  reading  for  all  who  desire  to  examine  the  subject  here  treated. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Rekoiit  ok  the  Board  ok  Education  ok  School 
District,  No.  1,  Aropahoe  Co.,  Colorado.  Sept.  1,  1890. 

This  report  is  well  worth  a  careful  reading  by  any  wide-awake  teacher. 
Superintendent  Gore  is  one  of  the  best  executive  superintendents  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  schools  under  his  care  rank  among  the  very  best  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  The  schoolhouses  of  Denver  are  equal  to  those  of  any  cltj'  in  the 
Union.  Mr.  Gore  does  not  place  a  high  value  upon  the  educational  results  of 
Manual  training. 
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George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marker:  the  Weaver  of  Raveloes.  Edited  by 
Mar)’  Harriott  Norris.  Boston :  lA^ach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn.  Pp.  308. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  is  of  the  publishers’  “  Student’s  Series  of 
English  Classics.”  This  series  embodies,  already,  some  of  the  finest  classics 
in  our  ianguage.  I'he  object  of  the  series  is  to  furnish  the  educational  public 
with  weii-edited  editions  of  those  authors  used  in,  or  required  for  admission  to, 
many  of  the  colleges.  The  selections  in  this  series  are  from  Macaulay,  Roger 
De  Coverley,  Ruskin,  Webster,  Arnold,  Coleridge,  Old  English  Ballads,  and 
George  Eliot.  This  beautiful  story  of  Silas  Marner  will  be  a  very  welcome  as 
well  as  a  valuable  addition  to  this  excellent  series. 

A  Primer  of  Pedagogy.  By  Daniel  Putnam,  Teacher  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School.  H.  R.  Pettengill,  publisher,  Lansing,  Mich. 
In  flexible  cloth,  rounded  corners.  Pp.  108.  Price,  25  cents. 

This  little  treatise  is  for  use  in  the  Normal  school-room,  and  for  private  read¬ 
ing  and  study  by  teachers  in  actual  service.  It  will  be  found  very  useful. 
The  author  discriminates  in  this  way :  —  “  Development  produces  power, 
strength,  energy ;  training  results  in  skill,  dexterity,  facility,  habit;  instruc¬ 
tion  gives  intelligence,  comprehension,  mastery  of  facts  and  principles,  and 
should  tend  to  the  production  of  virtue  and  righteousness  of  character  and  con¬ 
duct.” 

Longmans’  Junior  School  Algebra.  With  answers.  By  William  S.  Beard, 
F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1890.  Pp.  16^1,  with  56 
pages  of  answ’ers.  Sold  by  Willard  Small.  Price,  60  cents. 

This  little  treatise  carries  the  students  through  Quadratics,  and  is  chock  full 
of  examples.  It  is  well  printed  on  fine  paper.  It  is  brief,  concise,  straight  to 
the  point,  and  will  be  found  entirely  teachable. 

A  School  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth.  Boston;  Ginn  &  Companv. 
Pp.  362.  Price,  §1.25. 

A  beautiful  book,  thorough,  exhaustive,  well  adapted  to  high  schools  and 
academies.  It  is  full  upon  all  the  elementary  subjects,  and  includes  an  elabor¬ 
ate  discussion  of  quadratics,  progressions,  series,  binomial  theorem,  loga¬ 
rithms,  etc.  Wentworth’s  Mathematics  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  com¬ 
mendation  from  us.  It  is  sutlicient  to  say  that  this  is  his  latest,  and  many  will 
sa}'  his  best  work. 

Prosi’ECTus  of  Howard  Seminary,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.  1890-’9l. 

This  well-known  institution  is  now  under  the  eflicient  management  of  Prof. 
Horace  M.  Willard,  A.  M..  and  his  accomplished  wife.  Ten  teachers  of  the 
highest  excellence  will  instruct  in  the  several  branches  of  the  best  and  most 
complete  education.  This  school  of  learning,  under  the  present  management, 
must  take  high  rank. 

Two  Parers  ON  Manual  Traininc;.  By  William  'I'.  Harris.  1.  The  Intel¬ 
lectual  Value  of  Tool  Work.  II.  'I'he  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Train¬ 
ing.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Oflice.  1890. 

Two  characteristic  i)apers  from  the  pen  of  ('ommlssioner  Harris.  The  vigor 
of  these  papers  is  well  attested  by  the  intensity  of  the  attacks  which  the  friends 
of  Manual  Training  have  matle  upon  them. 

IIiSTORiETTES  Modernes.  Recueillles  et  Annotees,  par  C.  Fontaine,  B.  L., 
L.  D.  Tome  11.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1890.  Price,  60  cents. 
Fifteen  short  papers,  well  adapted  for  school  use. 
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Girls  AND  WOMKK.  By  E.  Chester.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mittiin  &  Co.  1890. 

Pp.  228.  Price,  75  cents. 

In  sixteen  chapters  are  here  discussed  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  manner, 
such  topics  as  An  Aim  in  Life;  Health;  A  Practical  Education;  Self-Support; 

Culture;  The  essentials  of  a  Home;  Bric-a-brac;  Emotional  Women,  etc.  I 

Under  the  head  of  A  Practical  Education,  the  author  says :  —  “  First  of  all,  I 

a  well-balanced  character.”  And  again :  —  ‘’The  first  thing  we  all  need  is  to  j 

have  our  wills  so  trained  that  when  we  see  the  right,  we  may  instantly  do  it, 
and  after  that  we  need  to  be  taught  clearly  what  is  right.” 

The  book  will  be  found  of  interest  and  profit  to  all  young  women. 

Pestalozzi:  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Roger  De  Guimps.  Translated  by  ' 

J.  Russell,  B.  A..  London.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick, 

A.  M.  New  York:  D.  .\ppleton  &  Co.  1890.  Pp.  438. 

No  American  educator  should  be  ignorant  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
educational  reformer.  Pestalozzi,  Comenius,  Frujbel,  their  times  and  their 
work,  have  of  late  years  become  known  to  many  of  our  best  teachers.  Still 
there  are  multitudes  of  the  instructors  of  the  young  in  American  schools  who- 
have  not  yet  had  their  minds  broadened  by  making  themselves  familiar  with 
the  genius,  skill  and  tact  displayed  by  those  who  have,  from  the  teacher’s  posi¬ 
tion,  commanded  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Would  that  it 
were  possible  for  every  teacher  in  .\merica  to  read  this  life  of  a  great  educa¬ 
tional  philosopher —  the  book  forms  No.  XIV.  of  the  International  Education 
series,  edited  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 

A  College  Algebra.  By  .1.  M.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Madison  University.  Boston:  Allyn  Bacon.  1889.  Pp.  317.  Introduc¬ 
tory  price,  $1.25. 

This  well-printed  book  revels  in  quadratic  and  higher  equations,  inequalities, 
the  progressions,  theory  of  limits,  difierentiation,  series,  logarithms,  combina¬ 
tions,  probability,  and  the  theory  of  equations.  It  plays  with  Homer’s 
method,”  imaginary  roots,  Sturm's  theorem,  biquadratic  equations,  etc.,  etc. 

Its  explanations  are  clear  and  graphic.  For  a  mathematician,  it  is  full  of 
fun.  But  for  many  a  school  boy  and  college  fellow,”  it  is  the  quintessence 
of  torture. 

D.  Heath  &  Co.  have  sent  us  their  new  catalogue  of  publications.  It 
forms  a  famous  blue  book.  It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The 
publications  of  this  house  are  getting  up  into  the  regions  of  higher  numbers. 

In  the  table  of  contents  one  page  has  the  titles  of  books  on  science,  another 
page  of  books  in  German,  nearly  a  full  page  in  French,  half  a  page  of  titles  on 
Geography,  on  Education,  on  English,  on  History,  etc. 

By  the  way,  in  our  last  number  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Pulsifer  as  a  member  of  this 
firm.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Heath  corrects  the  error,  but  says:  “  If  he  keeps  on 
doing  such  <»xcellent  work  as  he  has  done  thus  far,  we  shall  be  strongly  inclined 
to  offer  him  a  partnership.*’ 

1.  Child  Labor.  By  William  F.  M'illoughby,  A.  B.  11.  Child  Labor.  By 
Miss  Clare  de  Grattenseid.  Baltimore:  American  Economic  Association. 

I  Price,  75  cents. 

These  are  two  prize  essays,  and  are  here  published  together  as  the  March 
j  number,  1890,  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Economic  As-^oci.itiou. 

I  They  are  valuable  contributions  to  this  important  subject. 

! 
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We  have  received  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College, 
Nashville,  Teun.  The  faculty  of  this  rapidly  growing  college  for  Normal 
training  numbers  twenty,  and  the  whole  number  of  students  for  the  present 
year  is  359.  President  Payne  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  complete  success 
of  his  wise  administration. 

President  Payne  has  aiso  sent  us  three  valuable  addresses.  I.  Memorial 
Addresses  —  George  Peabody  and  Andrew  Jackson.  II.  Baccalaureate  Ad¬ 
dress,  May  25,  1890.  The  address  on  George  Peabody  was  delivered  Nov.  4, 
1889;  that  on  Andrew  Jackson,  Jan.  8,  1890.  These  two  papers  contain  sound 
advice  to  young  people.  The  second  paper  closes  with  this  sentence:  “I 
w’ould  have  the  youth  of  our  country  inspired  to  noble  ellbrt  by  the  illustrious 
names  that  adorn  our  national  history.’’ 

Elements  OF  Stkuctukai.  AND  Systematic  Botany;  for  High  Schools  and 
Elementary  College  courses.  By  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  in  the  Indiana  University.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1890. 
Pp.  253.  Price,  ^1.25. 

Few  subjects  in  the  entire  round  of  the  physical  sciences  are  either  more 
interesting  or  more  profitable  than  Botany.  It  is  emphatically  the  science  of 
nature.  It  is  nature  at  work,  —  alive.  Moreover,  it  is  not  nature  at  a  distance, 
like  the  study  of  the  Andes,  or  the  Himilayas.  Botany  is  the  study  of  plant 
life,  of  vegetation ;  and  that  is  profusely  scattered  all  around  us.  On  the 
mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  upon  the  uplands  and  in  the  meadows,  at  the 
roadside  and  within  our  well-shaven  lawns, — everywhere  is  vegetation.  Our 
window  gardens  and  greenhouses,  in  the  winter,  protect  from  frosts  and  winds 
the  exotics  which  were  born  for  fairer  climes  and  richer  conditions.  Let 
everybody  study  Botany.  It  is  really  enchanting,  and  it  is  often  the  magic 
wand  that  will  give  us  wealth. 

A  CouKSE  OF  Lectures  ON  the  Growth  and  Means  of  Training  the  Men¬ 
tal  Faculty.  Delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Francis 
Warner,  M.  D.  Cambridge:  L'niversity  Press.  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.  1890.  Pp.  222.  Price,  90  cents.  Sold  by  Willard  Small. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  is  no  less  a  treatise  on  pedagogy 
than  psychology.  It  is  a  book  upon  teachimj.  It  discusses  the  child- 
mind.  It  considers  “  classification  of  pupils.”  The  author  believes  in 
“a  wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  children  in  their  bodily  and  mental  character.’’ 
Chapter  VIII.  deals  with  ‘‘The  school  classification  —  School  Reports.’’  It  is 
original,  thorough,  systematic  and  wonderfully  suggestive.  Every  superin¬ 
tendent  should  study  this  book.  Few  works  have  appeared  lately  which  treat 
the  subject  under  consideration  with  such  originality,  vigor,  or  good  sense. 


MA  GA  ZINES  RE  CEI VED. 

Harper’s  and  The  Century  continue  to  be  of  great  interest  to  teacliers.  Eacii  number 

baa  articies  valuable  to  teacbera  of  all  grades  - Scribner’s  for  (October  has  “  The  City 

Home  in  the  West,”  ‘‘Nature  and  Man  in  America,”  “The  Lake  Country  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  “The  Private  School  for  Girls,”  by  Mrs.  Syivanus  Reed.  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  October  has”  Barrier  Beaches  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,”  “Ancient  Dwellings 
of  the  Rio  Verde  Valley,”  “  Mothers  and  Natural  Science.”  and  “  Rice  and  its  Culture.’ 

- Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magaiine  \\».»  several  articles  of  value  to  teachers.  The  last 

number  has  "A  Unique  Town,”  “The  vale  of  the  Manor  and  the  Black  Dwarf,”  and  a 

capital  story  “  A  Physiologist’s  Wife.” - The  Andover  Review  for  October  has  “  Some 

Aspects  of  Educational  Development  in  New  England  during  tlie  Present  Century,”  bv 
Annie  E.  .Johnson. - Donahue's  Magazine  has  “  Normal  .Schools,”  “  The  Catholic  Posi¬ 

tion  in  Education,”  and  other  articles. 


